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FOREWORD 


This third monograph in the Indian Education Series differs 
from the two which preceded it — John P. Liphin’s The Training 
of Secondary Teachers in Bombay and Edward Eugene Sulli- 
van's Education in Social Change: A Comparison of Selected 
Teacher Training Colleges in Gujarat, Inclia-~-md the others 
scheduled to follow — studies by Donald W. Myers, Kim P. 
Sebaly, Peter Hackett, Richard Bennett, and Tomer L. Hogle 
— in that it is a dissertation submitted to tlie University of 
Chicago ratlier tlian at the University of Michigan, 

It is similar to the others, however, in that part of tlie support 
for field work and travel was provided from a United States 
Department of State grant to the University of Michigan and 
in tliat it is published under University of Michigan auspices. 

The editor of this volume was pleased to have the opportunity 
to counsel with tlie author of the study while in Bombay in 
1964 and to serve with coffeagues from the University of Chi- 
cago on the doctoral committee whicli approved the study. It 
is the editor’s hope that tliis tod of co-operation may continue 
between Chicago and Michigan, and with other universities, 
and that such collaboration will lead to the production of other 
studies of the same liigh quality as the present one. 


Clause A. Eggertsen 
Editor 



PREFACE 


Muai or the discussion of the problems of higher education 
and student politics, in India and in otlier countries, has been 
based more on rhetoric and opinion than concrete data and 
thoughtful analysis. It is in the hope of providing some basic 
data concerning the development and current status of student 
acthnsm in India that tlris study was undertaken. Bombay was 
chosen as the focus for tliis study because of its importance to 
the nationalist struggle in the pre-Independence period, and 
the dramatic clianges which have taken place in the educational 
situation since 1947. It is also necessary to deal with limited 
areas in order to provide the detail necessary for a tliorough 
understanding and analysis of the complex issues involved in 
Indian student indiscipline and activism. 

The research reported here constitutes a part of tlie auflior’s 
doctoral dissertation, and is the result of field work in India 
during 1964-5. Tin's dissertation was prepared at the Compara- 
tive Education Center of the University of Chicago. Research 
was facilitated by the United States-Indian Comparative Edu- 
cation Exchange Program and the Comparative Education 
Center of the University of Chicago. The preparation of die 
material for publication was assisted by the Comparative Student 
Pro)ect, directed by Professor Seymour Martin Lipset, at Har- 
vard University. 

I must acknowledge the assistance and friendly criticism of 
my dissertation committee. Professors C. Arnold Anderson, 
Charles E. Bidwell, and Philip J. Foster, and to Professor 
Edwards Shils. Professor Claude Eggertsen of the University 
of Michigan and Professor Eugene Irschick of the University 
of California at Berkeley helped to sharpen the focus of the 
study. 

My main debt is to the hundreds of Indian scholars, student 
leaders, and politicians, who gave their time and insights to 
this research. Without their assistance, it would have been 
impossible to complete this project. It is impossible to men- 
tion them all, but S. K. De of the Indian Committee for Cultural 
Freedom, Nurdin Karimjee of Bombay University, P. K. Kunte 
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of the Samjnikta Socialist Party, Dr. Aziz Pabany, N. R. Phatak 
of the Maharashtra State Committee for a History of the Free- 
dom Movement, and Dinkar Sakrikar of United Asia magazine 
were particularly helpful. And most importantly, thanks must 
go to my wife, who not only did a substantial amount of the 
research in India, but without whose continuing encouragement 
an critical advice this work would have been impossible. 

,, Phiup G. Altbach 

Madison 

Wisconsin 

January 1968 
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Introduction 
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STUDEm’S, HIGIIEE EDUCATION. AND POLITICS 
IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 

Fob Riim a cenhiry, stiidenl inov’cments have liacl an im- 
portant place among the agents of social change. In Turke>- 
and Kore.a, .shidenls have been instrumental in toppling gov- 
ernments. In the new nations of Asia, Africa, and Latin Ame- 
rica, .Students are often calaIy.sLs for political, social, and cul- 
tural development. Students have provided leadership to 
national liberation movements, political parties, and on a more 
limited scale, labor organization.s and cultural groups. Not only 
i>ave many of the leiujers of the new states come from the ranks 
‘ of the .student population, but the ideological orientation of 
.some of these societies has been influenced by student organi- 
7.ations and movements. 

The organlz-itional manifestation of student concern is the 
, most dramatic indication of the power and importance of 
students, for it is usually the large scale student agitation wlu’ch 
Ijrings political results or at least captures tlie headlines. Wlie- 
thor organized by sophisKcated political organisations such as 
the militant Zengakuren in Japan or by student groups, 
student demonstrations have often proven politically significant. 
In most new nations shidcnts often form a "potential elite”. 
In many of these societies, students assume political rasponsi- 
bility even before finishing their studies, thus bringing national 
politics onto Uie campus in a very direct way. Governments 
are conscious of the student community, trj’ing to influence it 
or perhaps repress some of its leaders. It is hard to imagine 
that the head of a Western nation would engage in a protracted 
tlispulc with student leaders in order to insure the loyalty of 
the student union. Yet, tlic President of tlie Ivory Coast re- 
cently engaged in just such a dialogue with student leaders, 
arguing widi them, and finally threatening to suspend important 
government scholarships in order to insure the loyalty of the 
student organization. Because the government has financial 
4md political power at its command, it can usually impose its 
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will on the students. If aU else fails, governments can, as has 
happened in Burma and India, dose universities for extended 
periods. The fact that governments in many of the new na- 
tions must either argue with or force the students to accept 
their policies is an indication of the power of the students. 

The student population in many of Uie developing nations is 
numerically small and very much out off from the rest of its peer 
group by Vastly differing experiences, “Western” ideas, and 
educational opportunities. This alienation from the peer group, 
iis well as from the mainstream of the traditional society in 
many cases, often makes the student community self-relient and 
at the same time imsure of its roots. In addition, students 
often have to develop their own traditions, since established 
patterns of “modem” educational and social behavior in many 
states have not as yet evolved. 

Although substantial attention has been given students and 
hi^er education in the new nations, much of what has been ^ 
said has been little more than uninspiring exhortation or politi- 
cal rhetoric. Moving beyond the cliches of the politicians and 
the limited proposals of educators should enable us to apply 
historical and sociological principles to the consideration of 
student political activism and higher education. 

Characteristics of Students in Developing Societies 

While the concept “student” has existed in the modem sense 
of the term since the Middle Ages, the individual student has lost 
much of his importance in the West in an era of mass educa- 
tion. In Medieval Emupe, the student had something of an 
elite status and the accompanying freedom and prerogatives. 
Now, in the new nations, modem Western systems of higher 
education are being grafted onto traditional societies, recreat- 
ing, in some aspects, older patterns of student life. 

Studentship is a transitory state, usually lasting only duree 
or four years, though perhaps extended by graduate study. 
Whfle some student leaders have prolonged their affiliation to 
the student community, for the majority, academic life is a 
short, although often hi^y intensive period. This makes the 
existence of continuing organizations and sustained leadership 
very difficult. The problem is further aggravated by the fact, 
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, that student participation in a movement is sporadic, for extra- 
curricular activity becomes difficult to sustain when the pres- 
sure of examinations becomes intense, or for other reasons. 
Moreover, because the student feels he is in a period of transi- 
tion, he often does not develop deep ties with tlie student 
community. Academic life is seen as a brief way station on 
the road to economic advancement by many, while for others 
it is a time of unparalleled freedom. The important differences 
in orientation between the generally career minded and apoli- 
tical science and professional students and the more intellectual 
orientation of many liberal arts students has had a number of 
implications. Several studies have pointed out that, in many 
nations, hberal arts students constitute the key element in the 
pohtical movement.’ The concept of adolescence does not exist 
in many traditional societies; there is simply a direct transition 
from childhood to adult life. The young person anticipates the 
freedom of his student career; however, he is often unprepared 
for this freedom. Relative freedom from parental and familial 
control, from financial responsibility (in some cases), and from 
outside work, combine to make the academic environment a 
heady experience for many. Fiuthermore, many realize 
that the student years mark the end ,of youth and that 
adult responsibilities will necessarily follow graduation from 
the university. 

Because of their freedom, students can often afford to take 
risks which others in the society, saddled rvith family and other 
responsibilities, cannot take. It is partly for this reason that 
the student community may be considered less corrupt than 
any other segment of society.^ Student political views are sup- 
posedly unmarred by considerations of partisan politics or per- 
sonal material gain. In many nations, students have taken upon 
themselves the leadership of the working classes and other in- 
articulate elements who are often unable to speak for ihem- 
sdves and have no tradition of organization. Students also have 
the reputation, perhaps justified, for having greater ideological 
“purity” than other elements in the society, and it is true that 
they can approach society without the biases of vested interests 

^Metta Spencer, “ Professional, Scientific, and Intellechiai Students in 
India”, Comparatioe Educathn JReoieto, X, No, 2 (Junp 1966), p. 297. 
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or social constraints and a luglx degree of intellectual honesty'. 
They are relatively free agents in their thought and' actions, ' 
often having the security of future employment because of their 
education and position in the elite class. 

It is no coincidence that students have often been in the 
vanguard of revolutionary movements in various countries. The 
Russian student movement provided an important impetus 'to 
revolutionary activity in the Nineteenth Century, and students 
in Burma, Korea, and other nations Imve been leading elements 
in independence movements. Participatioa in revolutionary 
movements if often part of the generational conflicts whidi arc 
so often evident among students. Advocacy of drastic social 
reforms is often seen as a means of fighting the authoritarian 
influence of the traditional family.® 

Because students deal with ideas and intellectualized con- 
cepts in their academic work, they are better able to undei- 
stand abstract ideological systems than are persons wlio regu- 
larly work in more concrete situations. As a result, students 
are generally more receptive to ideologically oriented move- 
ments and causes. Having little or no practical experience in 
politics or the problems of economic development, they are 
often more naive about the key issues facing their societies, 
and are more likely to seek ali-encornpassing solutions to so- 
cietal problems than are -their elders. Because of an intellec- 
tual interest, an urge to systematize, and a psychological need 
to find "absolutes” students seek an ideological system whicli 
• will provide them xvith a Weltanschauung, a guide to thought 
and action. Both left and ri^t vving ideological movements 
have traditionally found strong student support, although in 
die developing nations tlie left far outweighs the right in 
popularity and iiifluence.* This interest in intellectualized 
ideological systems has been an important factor in stimulat- 
ing the growth of student movements and in providing them with 
some enduring impetus. In, the non-student world, organiza- 
tional initiative can help keep a movement alive. On die student 

-Sotnour Martin Lipi-et, "University Students and Pohbcs in Under- 
developed Countries”, Minerva, ID, No, 1 (Autumn, 1964), p. 32. 

^Glaucio A. D. Soares, ”Tlio Active Fesv: Student Ideology and Parti- 
mpabotr rn Developing Gotintnes”, Comporofrcr Kducation Review, X, 
Xo 2, (June, 1966), p. 206. 
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level, ideological convictions among succeeding generations of 
students aro imporLant because of the rapidly changing nature 
of the student population. Organiziitional factors are also a key 
indicator of student activity. If a tradition of strong student 
organiZiiHonal activity cKists, it is mucli easier to sustain a 
movement. The organizational sophistication of the student 
leaders is often as important as the ideological convictions of 
the cadres. 

In addition to the freedom whidr is naturally a part of student 
life, many societies, botli traditional and advanced, have taken 
a permissive attitude toward student values and activity. Poli- 
tical acts whidi would be subjected to severe government re- 
pression if performed by labor unions or other groups, often 
go unheadded if done by students. Tlic practice of “sowing 
wild oats”, restricted to pranks in the United States, extends 
to politics in many nations, where it is assumed that students 
will take an active and often volatile role, Tliis tradition of 
intellectual, political, and physical freedom which students 
enjoy in many societies acts as a reinforcing element for the 
.student movement, permitta'ng it to act with relative immunity. 

Physiologically and psychologically, the period of adolescence 
ts one of adjustment and change, and this cannot but have re- 
percussions on the educational, social, and political attitudes of 
the students. Tlie need for independence and self-expression 
arc great during tliis period, and the tendency toward rebellion 
against authority, particularly tliat represented by tlie father, 
IS marked. Studies of youth in Japan and in India indicate 
that many of the same ‘factors which have been documented 
in the West also operate in non-Westem socicties:‘ 

In addition to the factors which lead tlic individual student 
in a political direction, there are various constant pressiues on 
the student population whicli also drive in this direction. The 
existence of a large number of students at one location, with 
similar interests and subject to similar stimuli from the environ- 
ment, gives a powerful impetus for organizational activities of 
all kinds. It is difficult to imagine a more cohesive community 
from which to recniit members. The intellectual ferment which 

Lewis Feuer, “A T.ilk with the Zengnhuren”, The Ncio Leader, XLW, 
in iKUv L 1901), n. 17. 
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takes place as a natural result o£ the academic setting is also 
influential in moving students to action. While only a minority' 
of any gi%'en group of students is likely to be interested in poli- 
tics (or any given extra-cinaicular subject), the presence of subs- 
tantial numbers of students in a sin^e location tends to create 
a numerically significant group of committed politicized stud- 
ents, even fhou^ the percentages involved may remain 
relatively small. 

Communications within the student movement are usually 
quite good, especially when the majority of the students in a 
given area are congregated on one campus. Thus, when ex- 
ternal conditions or ideological issues move students to action, 
it is easy to create a substantial movement in a relatively shori 
time. Expensive and complex newspapers, radio programs 
etc., are unnecessary: all that is needed is a mimeograph machine 
or a few strategically placed posters. It is difficult to over 
estimate the value of good commimications in the development 
of student movements. . Even in totalitarian societies, these 
are one of die most difficult groups to control, partly because 
of the ease with which they can communicate among 
themselves, 

Tlie sense of community' which is often built up by die 
students, due to their similarities in background and oudook 
and their common environment, provide a basis for a student 
movement or organization. Indeed, there are indications that 
as the student population becomes larger and less homoge- 
neous, it is more difficult to organize large scale student move- 
ments. In India, for example, as higher education became 'avail- 
able to young people from middle and lower middle class 
backgrounds and die educational institutions expanded at a 
rapid rale, the student community lost its cohesive quality and 
has been more difficult to organize. 

Pressures on Students 

Students have often been united by a common alienation from 
the tradiUonal patterns of society. Students are often one of 
the few representatives of "xs'cstem” culture and ideology in 
dieir socicti^. The structure and content of their educational 
, institutions are largely imported and many' of their teachers are 
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either foreigners or foreign educated. There is much vacilla- 
tion between traditions and modernity among students,^ Intel- 
lectual trends often push the students furtlier from traditional 
cultural and social patterns. As a result of these factors, tlie 
students feel alienated from and superior to tlieir families and 
the society at large, but at the same time tliey feel guilty because 
of their rejection of the “true” values of their culture. While 
the alienation often disappears as the student takes his place in 
^society, it is an important factor during tlie student period. 

This very sense of alienation serves to unite the student com- 
munity. Alienation also has a politicizing effect, in that the 
values of the "modem” Western ideologies are often combined 
vvidi elements of traditional culture to form the basis of new 
ideological movements. Elements of “African Socialism”, nine- 
teenth-century Indian revivalism, and other ideological tenden- 
-cies are examples of tliis phenomenon. Regardless of the result of 
the sense of alienation, it is true that it is a powerful force on 
the students of the developing nations. Concepts of deracina- 
tion are recurrent themes in student discussions in many of the 
new states. Thus, regardless of the truth in the notion, it is 
an important influence on student thinking, and hence on 
their actions.® 

The student population also provides an organizational basis 
for student political and social action. Student unions and 
otlier organizations which have been set up by educational 
authorities or governments often provide a meeting place for 
students interested in discussion or cultural activity. Often, 
more radical groups grow out of these “ofBcial” organizations. 
Even in totalitarian societies, the “ofiicial” youth movements 
often provide tlie basis for dissenting groups of various kinds. 
Much of the impetus for the political ferment in Poland in the 
late Fifties, came from the Polish student movement and its 
publications, which were ofiiciaUy sanctioned by the 
government," 

Despite the fact that students in die developing nations are 

“Edward Slnls, “Indian Students: Rather Sadhus dian Philistines”, 
Encounter, XVII. No. 3 (September, 1961), p. 15. 

® Robert Jay Litton, “youtli .and History: Indiwdual Changes in Postwar 
fapan”, Daedalus, LI, No. 1 C'^inter, 1962),' p, 179. 

“Lipspt, loc cif, p 22 
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.Lfimllv pnvilegc-a people and hr.vc a much Ingiu-r ^ttodard 
of living than the average citizen, the stndcnl is ailcn utiot. 
severe prc.ssure during his academic larccr, Soinetiimi* tcon^ 
mic, but more often academic or social. th*iso pressures H i 
to determine the scope and intensity of student social act on- 
The most direct pressure on the student Is from the eduCsiUOrta 
institution itself. Tlie need to p-iss the periodic c?amtna ions. 
to keep up with course work, and to achieve ii high aca crni- 
status are some of tlie main worries of any student. In nations 
where university graduates arc threatened by un<’mpIo>wcri , 
and tlie quality of instruction is perceived by tbe studcnt.s as 
inadequate, there is likely to be a good deal of underlying is 
content. Tliere is often a substantial difference in student atti- 
tudes and involvement in politics from facnilty to faculty willun 
a imivcrsily. In India, for example, academic standards and 
employment prospects are much better for science and techno- 
logical students than for those in liberal arts, and it ts Inie 
that science students are not often inv'olvcd in .student^ 
cipline”. In institutions where the academic program is cha - 
longing and stimulating to the students, there is usually no 
problem with indiscipline. 

In faailties where a good deal of ambivalence aboiit thn 
future and a realization that standards of education are inade- 
quate exist, there is likely to be discontent. Academic standarc s 
and methods of university administration xmy greatly in the 
developing nations. While some nations have worked hard to 
maintain educational standards and limit enrollments, othci^ 
have engaged in rapid expansion of educational institutions wntli 
an accompanying lowering or standards. Educational policies 
imposed by governments have an important impact on students, 
and the nature of student organization is often determined by 
educational standards in various faculties, employanent pros- 
pects, and other external factors. 

Most traditional societies are family oriented; the indivndual 
may be primarily' a member of bis family rather than a citizen 
of the state or nation. Tlie family can and often does apply 
pressure on die student. Representing the traditional values 
in the society, the family may influence die student towards 
social conformity and adherence to traditional social and reli' 
gious ideas. 
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sure and stimulus of ideas an , developing 
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nations . . , chident usually provides 
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pressures. Indeed, much of his e f Many students 

views as well, are shaped by his cny , ^^cnal careers anc 
suffer financial hardship during oir 
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have to live in poor conditions. In many cases, college faciHaes 
are poor and do not provide oven the basic nec^sih^ of bgher 
education. Inadequate libraries, badly framed ^ _ 

moded buildings mark many colleges in the developing • 

The impact of these conditions cannot but have an impofrant 
influence on the student. Iris attitudes, and naturafly bis educa- 
tional attainment. Students from the working and ^ “idcfle 
classes, whose experience with Western values is shorter ^ 
whose families can ill affort the expense of a college education, 
are usually affected by these factors most. The threat of u 
employment hangs over the heads of many college students m 
the new nations, and this fear naturally has impUcations tor 
the individuals involved. 


Aspects of Student Political Activity 

In recent years, there has been a growing realization of the im- 
portance of student activity in both educational and political 
development in many of the new nations.® Because of the fac 
that student political movements have had a dramatic influence 
in some of these nations, attention has been focused on cm. 

It is possible to state, in capsule form, some of the gener 
causes for student action. 

It is almost a truism tliat the university is dependent on its 
environment The student commimity may be aroused or sway- 
ed by events in the outside world. Political leaders often take 
a direct interest in students, occasionally guiding or exploitog 
the student movement It has been mentioned that various 
national liberation movements received substantial support fem 
students. The struggle for independence influenced the univer- 
sity campus and transformed many universities into battle 
grounds for extended periods of time. Cultural trends in the 
society can also have an influence on the students, as can inter- 
national events, economic crises, or religious strife. 

A tradition of independent political and social action and 
and thought among the students can help to determine the na- 

*Dwnine Marvick, "African UnUersity Stadents- A Presumptive Site 
in James S. Coleman (ed\) Education and Political Development (Prince- 
ion, N. J.' Princeton University Press, 1965), p 491. 
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logical methods arc the only valid means of ^ 

student movement, jast as a sole dependence on ^^o^ - 
Ivsis would be inadequate. Tim social class ba^o«n^ " 
the students will in part determine their aditudes toward (Jd . 
tion and occupation. Caste or tribal affiliations can ^o m 
fluence student attitudes. The relationship l^'^t^veeii studente 
and society can also have an impact on the nature of the move 
ment, since students will not tend toward political achrusm 
when there are few external causes for discontent. 

There are various types of student political ^tivity 
have been important in the new states. On impo 
distinction is tlic difference behveen norm and value 
oriented student political action. Norm-oriented student " 
ments generally aim at die correction of a specific gneyanw 
or at a particular goal, and do not often have broader ide 
gical overtones. The norm-oriented movement is unlitely 
maintain itseK after its goal has been attained, altlioug suc> 
movements often provide an impetus for further activity. ^ 
\Vliile the norm-oriented movement is concerned witli a speci- 
fic goal and is more likely a product of an emotional response 
to a specific limited issue, the value-oriented movement is con 
cemed with broader ideological issues, and when it is inyo ve ^ 
in concerto actions, these activities are usually linked direct > 
to a broad concern.'' Most revolutionary political movements 
are value-oriented, as are most on-going student political orga- 
nizations, particularly “underground” groups. A value orient!^ 
tion does not prevent students from participating in limite ^ 
campaign or agitations, although such participation is usuall) 
done for reasons transcending the specific objectives. In The 
student community, a value-oriented movement has a more 
important influence in die long run, and is often a leading ele- 
ment in apparently norm-oriented actions. Both types of groujis, 
the norm-oriented “cause-group” aimed at reducing fees or 
securing a change in college administration, and the value- 
oriented political organization committed to doctrines of Mar- 
xism, Hinduism, or other ideological concepts, exist side by side 
jn the student community. Naturally, there is some overlap 


’Neil Smelser, Thcori/ of CoUecttoc BeJitioior (New YoA. The Free 
Tress, 1963), p. 275. 
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betw'Uen these tsvo types of groups, and it is often dlfGcult to 
make a clear distinction between them, since the leadership of 
a group that is seemingly norm-oriented may be ideologically 
sophisticated and able to turn the attention of the participants 
to broader issues. 

Wial starts as a limited protest against some isolated issue 
may easily turn into a sustained movement, with concerns ex- 
tending to the broader society. The leadership of the student 
movement is notably fluid, and it is very po^ible for a norm- 
jriented leadership to be supplanted by students interested in 
:apitalizing on a particular movement for broader political pur- 
poses. Thus, while norm and value orientation oS'er some use- 
ful models to work from, student mo\'emcnts often defy a tight 
lefinition of either category, and care must be taken in apply- 
ing tliese labels to various student movements and organizations. 

Student groups affiliated to political parties usually have a 
ralue orientation and are often concerned with broader politi- 
:al issues. Yet, it is important to keep these t\vo sets of criteria 
dear, since it is possible for student movements to manifest 
liffering orientations over a period of time. The Zengakuren, 
fapan’s militant student organization, is clearly a value-oriented 
student organization, adliering to extrems leftist ideological 
riews."" While its orientation has been value directed, it has 
switched its tactics on a number of occasions to meet the needs 
af die students and/or of its political ideology. The Indian 
student movement shows similar examples of this relatively 
facile change of tactics. The Communist-sponsored student 
organization, the All-India Students’ Federation, clearly a value- 
oriented movement, has alternatively taken part in broader 
political issues under the direction of the Communist Party, and 
has also participated in campus-oriented activity when such 
action has served its needs or has become of importance to the 
students. It is also possible for norm-oriented student groups to 
take part in societal activity. At various Indian universities, 
students have taken part in outside politics when such action 
has been deemed necessary to folfiU a student demand. Pres- 
sure on political leaders can often lead to amelioration of a 
campus problem. 


’"Fouer. op cit., p 17. 
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These distinctions are often blurred, and are hardly cvex clear 
the minds of the stndcnls thomclvos M, toy 
Ohio tool in undontnnding 0 spec lie "“/“X 

The issue is further complicated by tlie fact ‘ 
orientation and direction of student organb^tions can 
often do change radier radically in a short period o e. 
changes nsuaUy occur in a relatively disciplined ^'anner, ami 
a knowledge of the general direction of the movement can P 
to predict its future course. 

Student political activity often contains an important non- 
student element, which sometimes provides direction an i e 
logical sophistication to the movement. In most societKS, 
student community consists not only of students cuwen y on 
rolled in institutions of higher education, but also of some 
students or part time students who wish to remain on the P®” 
phery of the student community. While a student usu > 
remains at an institution for four years, non-student elemrate m 
the student movement often remain for longer periods of time, 
providing something of an historical sense to the student 
ment. Political parties often assign young activists to stu en 
work and seek to expand their influence in this way. Part o 
the “underground” of tlie student population, these elemen s 
cannot be overlooked as they are often of crucial importance to 
student movements. 


Student Movements and Organizatioiis 

Before discussing the “student movement” one must define the 
term. It is not a fraternity, a social club, an academic society, 
or an extra-curricular cultural group, aWrough under certain 
circumstances it may encompass the activities and functions 
of such groups. We may define a student movement as an 
of such groups. We may define a student movement as an asso- 
ciation of students inspired by common goals, usually, althougn 
not exclusively, political in nature. A student movement may be 
generated by an emotional feeling often associated with inter- 
generational conflicts, although motivated also by positive goals; 
the members of the student movement, moreover, have the 
conviction that, as young intellectuals, they have a specim 
historical iptoion to achieve that the older generation has failed 
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to achieve, or to correct imperfections in their environment.^ 
Student movements are combinations of emotional responses and 
intellectual convictions. 

The student movement is usually expressed in organiza- 
tional tenns, although not all student organizations are 
“movements’*. It is true that almost every student community 
has a ne.xus of organizations which involve individuals in various 
activities. These organizations exist regardless of the political 
composition of the student community or the form of govern- 
mental or educational authority which exists in the society. 
^There arc, furthermore, numerous types of student organiza- 
tions, many of which have overlapping memberships. Groups 
range from large ofBcially sponsored organizations to clandes- 
tine informal study circles. 

Almost every college or university abounds with various 
"oiBcial" student organizations. In many institutions, officially 
recognized student unions are an integral part of the university 
community and in some places, notably Latin America, students 
have a’ constitutional voice in academic affairs. Extra-curricular 
social, cultural, or service organizations also involve many 
students. These groups provide a potentially valuable adjunct 
to the education of the participants, and it is common for them 
to be financially aided by the university administration or by 
the government. These groups are often formed by the univer- 
sity authorities for specific purposes and are subjected to strict 
supervision. The popularity of such groups varies, and it is 
a fact that many of the “official” student groups have only 
minimal support and participation. 

In many nations, an attempt has been made to create move- 
ments on the basis of official student groups; however, such 
efforts have often been unsuccessful. It is also true that educa- 
tional administratois or government officials frequently try to 
use these groups to forestall or compete with student protest 
organizations which oppose the authorities. Where "official”' 
student groups have a measure of popular support, they often 
became a natural training and recruiting grounds for leader- 
ship. Occasionally, an official student group develops into a 


^ Lewis Feuer, “Patterns in the History of Student Movements” (mime- 
ographed, Berkeley; University of Califomia, 1965), p. 4. 
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TnUitant student movement, sometimes from 

different periods, the influence of these group nnwer 

country to country; nevertheless, ^raTtiSe ® Mpofr' 

the official student organizations usually constitu 

mit part of die organized student commumty, support 

In addition to tlie official groups, most 
u multitude of voluntary extra-curricular 
though these are often recognized by university a ^ , 

niav be required to have a faculty member as an 
are usually student administered. Because they ge 

patronnp, they ^od or M 0» 

life-span of many of diem is very short. rjoHdcs, 

range from purely social groups to those and 

social service, discussion and debate, athlehcs, dra ‘ 
culture. Many are organized by the members of P 
religious or linguistic community as a social and ciiltur 

for their fellow members. „„„,npnts ' 

These organizations do not as a rule constitute mo 
although they sometimes inspire more milit^t and 
.organizational efforts. Students from a paAcular rel^ 
minority may, for example, in the course of or 

an approved student group, formulate a broader rehgi 
polidcal creed which leads them to collaborate with or 
a mass movement. Similarly, the polidcal ideas w i 
discussed in such an organizadon can easily lead to more r< 


organizadonal aedwty. , 

Finally, diere are often various kinds of unofficial an 
approved student organizadons exisdng at a given ' 

Student movements are more often started by such groups 
hy official organizadons. Such unrecognized groups are on 
militantly opposed to die power structure of their society. ’ 
"however, may be of purely social nature, such as fratemi i 
in the 't^ted States, The student "underground” may 
reach an iAsunecdonary or aedve stage; yet it undeniably p ay 
an important part in influencing its membership even at die 
discussiou-grPi'P stage.^“ 

Tlie mctnbfrship of such unapproved student groups is gen 

v C.'ilvm “Letter from Bertclei’' in Michael Miller and 

r,^i< 1 XRrtoJueoT cf Btrljilc!/ (Nevv YorV- Dell Boohs, 1965 , 
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rally much smaller than tlie approved organizations, altliough 
this is often compensated by a liigh level of commitment from 
the membership, and a great deal of loyalty' to tlic peer group. 
Tliese associations are sometimes, but not always, affiliated to 
or tmder the influence of outside organizations, such as political 
parties or larger student movements. Members of highly dis- 
ciplined clandestine student groups may liold high offices in 
“respectable” groups, thereby enlumcing their influence. 

of these types of student organizations can be imi^ortant 
in Specific .situations, and it Avould be a mistake to overlook 
aspects «)f seemingly respectable groups in any evaluation of a 
student movement. There is often a good deal of interaction 
between these various elements of the organized student popu- 
lation, a fact of primary importance in investigating die web 
of personal contacts and ideologies within the student commu- 
nity. The overlap of membership in various tyyies of organiza- 
tions is often .substanlial, and there is often an accompany'ing 
overlap of ideas. Infiltration of official student groups by' the 
student '■underground” is not uncommon and often accounts 
for the radical nature of ostensibly respectable organizations. 
'I’he ideology of the unofficial student organizations can per- 
meate die entire student commurtity without much difficulty', 
regardless of the wishes of university officials. 

A student movement need not have as its goal violent yiolitical 
change; it can, for example, press for a '‘cultural rcmaissance” 
within a society'. It may also be concerned solely with educa- 
tional or campus issues. Thus, in searching for the roots of u 
student mov'cment or agitational campaign, it may be ss’ise to 
examine all organizations, not only the militant politically 
motivated student groups, bearing in mind, however, that move- 
ments of a militant nature more often than not arise from 
ideologically committed groups. 

Regardless of the ty'pe, function, or size, student groups arc 
notoriously unstable. This is due mainly to tlie rapidly chang- 
ing nature of the student population, but also to the changing 
interests of die students themselves. Even the large groups 
with lavish government support often lose much of dieir leader- 
shiyi and support in a short time oV'ing to changes in the inter- 
ests of the students. The clandesfiue organizations are still 
more xmlnerablc to changes in the winds of the student popu- 
SP.— 2 
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lation or of society at large. It is possible, with intelligent 
student leadership and-by careful planning and leadership train- 
ing, to insure a relatively long period of organizational conti- 
nuity. In the last analysis, the transitory nature of tlie student 
groups is one of dieir dominant characteristics and a hey element 
in the understanding of the student community. Even seemingly 
stable and militant student movements can lose tlieir popular 
support in a short period; internal disputes and factional dis- 
agreements can destroy the core of leadership in a matter of 
days, and administrative restrictions can cause serious difficulties. 
Other factors, such as a university examination, a diverting event 
in the broader society, or the arrest of key student leaders can 
temporarily destroy a student organization or movement. Yet 
it is entirely possible for a movement to recoup its losses in a 
very short time, thus suggesting that its ideology and program 
have survived a temporary organizational failure. 

The Educational Role of Student Organizations 

Student organizations and movements, in addition to meeting 
certain emotional and intellectual needs of students, also have 
a number of important functions wthin the frsimework of 
education and political development in the new nations. Student 
cultural and social organizations are often important sources of 
academic knowledge, since tliey sponsor well attended lectures 
and other programs. These organizations provide the student 
community with one of the few opportunities for serious dis- 
cussion and a chance to meet informally with professors and 
other academic persons. University authorities often try to 
include the “extra-curriculum” as an 'important part of the edu- 
cational experience of the students, although quite often these 
groups are left to the initiative of the students. In some cases. 
Western ideas are engendered through the activities of such 
group. Debating societies give valuable training in parliamen- 
tary metiiods, public speaking, and in politics as well. The 
religiously based shident groups often give the students a new 
insight into and perhaps identification with their religious tradi- 
tion. Literary groups are often as effective as formal course; 
in literature in providing students with a background ir 
this field. ' 
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One of the most important educational aspects of student 
organizations concerns politics. Where they are permitted, most 
universities have active political discussion groups. \^Tiere 
there are ^constraints on student organization, such discussion 
groups often operate underground on a smaller scale. Discus- 
sion groups, are often a primary source of political education 
for students and often have a vital and lasting eflFect on them. 
Student cultural organizations provide training in drama, danc- 
ing, and other arts to students who go on to become well known 
in the cultural realm. Students who are active in tlie move- 
'raent often have an advantage in business and commerce be- 
cause of their training in human relations and organizational 
teclmiques. Indeed, it has been said that the alumni of tlie 
militant leftist Zengakuren in Japan often make very good busi- 
nessmen after their revolutionary careers come to an end.“ 

The sociahzing role of tlie student movement has been im- 
plicit in much of the foregoing discussion. Student groups are 
often a primary element in tlie political sociahzation of wliole 
student generations, thereby playing an important although 
indirect role in the shaping of the political h'fe of the broader 
society. In India, the organizational training provided by the 
Communist student movement has proved a valuable asset to 
the many former Communists who have achieved high business 
or government positions. Students occasionally make career 
choices on the basis of their experiences in the student move- 
ment, and many choose politics as a career because of their 
experiences in the student movement.” 

' Student organizations of all types shape student attitudes. 
This is a iiarticilarly important consideration in societies in 
which die student community is surrounded by traditional value 
orientations. In such societies, the student movement is one 
of the few modernizing elements and can go a long way toward 
breaking down caste, religious, and linguistic rivalries and 
building a sense of nationality. Thus, social views are shaped 
by the student movement as well as polidcal outlooks. 

Student movements have been stimuli for nationalism in many 

Philip G. Althacb, "Japanese Students and Japanese Politics”, Com- 
parative Education Jieciew, VU, 2 (October, 1963), p. 184. 

“Sagar Ahluwalia, ‘Tlie Student Movement in India” (unpublished 
paper, Delhi, 1963), p. 20. 
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of the new nations. Much of-the modem Indian^uatio^^^^^^ 
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of the new nations. Much o 

was developed by mdmdua . . fjist generation of 

whom had studied in Emope. Many West 

IS™ "uZ: ^“^trs Tofnl^-S'i" 

rne“£cTrgy svas det.loped within soch 
organizations. 

Coiiclu^on 

The student movement has “'!“°KSen"Ld^Turkey' 

results from its aetivities. =“77™“ ™ W <>“■ 

were toppled by miUtant ^'“^"rTirn "St. Students in 
military soon took over the rei ^ result of mas- 

Japan forced the Kishi government rtant infiuencx- 

sive demonstrations. Students exerc ‘ nationalist 

on the Russian revolutionary movenaent and on 

movemon^ m India, B^a, an p function .is well 

student movement can have a dire P ^ ^e^er been 

.IS a more diffuse educationd impact. S movement, even 

able to successfully control a revoluti ^ responsible 

in those instances when tliey have been p . ^ 

^’rile student movement is often a ^,ftoritilt 

the student population and the 

functioning as a means of coramunic Students have 

elements in any system of changes 

often taken part in ‘^“'"'^tional affm« by sug b 
and reforms Avhicli have occasionally ^ force 

students feel strongly about an educabonal ^ enforcing 

the hand of the authoriHes by demanding reforms anti 

their wshes by agitational campaips 

The student movement does not alway 1 ■ backing 

in the community, pressing for progressive ^ force, 

left-sving liuliticians. It can also act as a it 

snppporting traditional elements m die ^ ^frong 

^vould seem that leftism, is a more perv-as.ve 
- tnnscrvativp student .organizations exist m man. 

io tvslittci, the eultnral iiifluencx. of the student movement . 
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be cOHservative as w'cll, and can help to build an identification 
with traditional cultural patterns after an initial rebellion 
from them. 

That student movenionts, and oiganizations, political and non- 
political, have played an important and at times crucial role in 
the developing nations is clear. Generalizing about the nature of 
such movements is more difficult, since there are many differences 
between nations. One of the difficulties in analyzing student 
movements is their transitory nature — ^the student community 
<Vx well as the interests of the students change rapidly. Organi- 
zations are often temporary, and leadership fluctuates. The 
emphasis of the movements .shift from campus to society and 
back again at rather regular intervals, and the movement itself 
and disappear for e.xtended periods of time. 

Interaction between the educational system, the broader 
political and economic situation, and the socio-psychological 
variables' of the .student community is comple,x, making .my 
thorough understanding of the role of students in politics and 
on the educational establishment difficult. Yet, it is of crucial 
importance that the student movement be tlioroughly analyzed 
if an important aspect of economic and political development 
of the new nations is to be understood 
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THE STUDENT COMMUNITY AND ITS ENVIRONMENT: 

AN INTRODUCTION 

The Major Foctis of the Study 

This study has two major foci. Its first task is to descnbc 
accurately and in detail student activity and aspects of student 
life and of society which may have a bearing on student organi- 
zations and movements in Bombay. In this study, student activity 
will be defined as student atb'tudes, values and actions, as re- 
vealed in extra-curricular organizations and endeavors. The 
emphasis will be on those organizations and endeavors that have 
implications for student political involvement, educational atti- 
tudes and goals, and social change. The much discussed phe- 
nomenon of “student indiscipline” will be considered in its 
various manifestations, as will the more permanent student 
political, social and cultural groups. 

While descnbing tlie student groups and movements that 
have been important during tlie past half century, 'the 
study will also consider educational and political conditions 
which have directly impinged on the activities and attitudes of 
the students. A mere description of student organizations xvith- 
out respect to their environment would not help to explain the 
Xihenomenon of student activity and the differences in such 
activity over a period of time. By placing student organiza- 
tions in their contexts, it will be possible not only to explain 
better the background and causes of student activity, but also 
to understand more adequately higher education and politics 
in Bombav. 

India offers a particularly good opportunity to study the 
breadth of student activiri' and student political organizations 
and movements m particular. A long history of educational 
development, including colleges and universities patterned 
after British models, has given mdependent India time 
to modify this system to meet its own need. With 
a college and university student population of one and a . 
half million, the university has become a major institution in 
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tlie society, with a vital role in the economic, social and political 
development of the nation. India, moreover, exhibits many of 
the classic problems and challenges of economic, social and 
political development. Agricultural modernization, industrial 
development, and the necessity to build a nation from many 
diverse elements, are all key factors in modem India. 

Indian students have a long history of organized activity and 
^ political participation, dating to the beginning of the present 
century. Large organizations and movtimcnts first airpeared in 
1920. The scope and variety of Indian student organizations, 
both political .and non-political, makes possible a detailed 
analy.sis of student activity and political involvement in a 
developing nation. 

While India offers a unique opportunity to study student poli- 
tical acliwty and student organizations, it is much too large a 
nation, both in terms of populafa'on and becriuse of differing 
regional patterns, to consider in any single study. Indeed, the 
linguistic, religious, and regional differences which divide the 
Indian subcontinent, make a systematic analysis of any aspect 
of Indian life difficult and often impossible. For this reason, 
this study will focus on a small area, but one which can be 
considered to exemplify many of the problems and develop- 
ments in tlic subcontinent as a whole. The city of Bombay 
has been selected for the study, as it is a relatively compact area 
which .shows many of the diaracteristies of modem India. 
Bombay is a key commercial center and industrial city. Its 
stvident population has taken an active part in the various cam- 
paigns of the nationalist period, although political activity has 
dccrejised somewhat in recent, years. 

In addition to providing a factual account of student organiza- 
tional activity in Bombay, this study seeks to identify the rele- 
vant factors that have helped to determine student organiza- 
tional activity as well as otlier aspects of student life related to 
politics. The hypotheses which can be drawn from this 
presentation can be kept in mind during the study and may 
provide a link between diverse groups, crises, and episodes in 
different historical periods. 

The Educational System 

The changing nature of die educational system— particularly 
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the college<, atitl the University of Bombas -hi.s a primars uu- 
pact on the types of organizations which will 1 )C formed as \ 

•IS changes in existing groups. The «clminislr.itive stnicture an , 
policies of the colleges have an important inllucncc ' 

student groui>s ma> exist openly .md whether the rt-laboas 111 
heUseen the institution and the student groups will 
or hostile, for college authontics may ban groups, or diseoim ^ 
certain ts’pas of activity. Cumcuhini examinations, laliguam 
medium, faculty salari&s, .md oiiLside political pressure 
important parts of an educational svslem .md affect t < ua 
.md direction of student activity. 

There is a direct and c-omplex relationship between the iiC< 
of study that a student chooses .md the livelihood of his be- 
coming a political activist Students with a highly professiona 
orientation, studying in a technological or scientific faculty o 
a universits' or iii a tecliniciil iastitulion, seem relatively insu- 
lated from polihcxil issues, m contrast to liberal arts students, 
other factors, such as caste background, secondaiy’ cducahon, 
etc., remaining equaP ^Vllere students feel that their educti- 
tional institution is providing adcqnati* academic preparabon 
•md a well planned and stimulating program of shidies, they 
,ire less disposed towards discontent. Tlie fact that science 
curricula and scientific instihitions are, on the average, o 
higher caliber than liberal <irts faculties, hears out t ie 
generalization. 

Might not the “mtellectu.ir orientab'on .md uncertain occu- 
pational goals give liberal arts students a greater interest m 
social or political action than their cximpeers in the sciences or 
technical areas? Higher education Ls now emphasizing the 
sciences where employment opportunities .ire better, this often 
creates resentment among arts students. Economic » pressures 
.md aasiety about employment plague arts students Yet, even 
when not beset by tliese extra jiressures, arts students still took 
more than their share of political initiatise and responsihilit> . 

The Economic, Social and Political condUion of Indian Socictii 
Events and trends in society are of necessity filtered througli 
to the student Political parties compete foi student sup- 
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Stndciits are jifl-ected by political movements such as 
Gandhis campaigns, as well as by ideological trends in Indian 
society and the world. The influence of Marxism on student 
groups has been subsiantial during certain periods, as has 
Hindu traditionalism. 

The overall economic situation in India has repercussions on 
stitdent organizations. Fluctuating employment opportunities 
for university graduates influence the direction and orientation 
of the student movement. Insecurity, resulting from poor 
employment prospects, can be a stimulus to student unrest, 
conversely, increased comiietition for few jobs may make the 
students more prudent in their actions. 

Tlic attitudes of the political parties toward student activities 
can affect the student organizations, as can important political 
events in the nation or the world. Demonstrations aimed at 
broader political issues can involve large numbers of students. 
Indeed, mass stniggles have at times seriously dismpted acade- 
mic life. Wlien political parties actively seek to use tlie campus 
as a base for political activih', there is little that the university 
can do to resist. 

The Size and Co7npl0xion of Ihe SUulent Population 

The regional affiliations of Bombay students are important. 
The Gujaratis and Maharashtrians, as the largest groups, are 
significant because of their importance to the city’s life and 
their differing role.s in Bombay’s development The important 
religious groups in the city also offer some variations. The 
flindii majority may he distinguished from the substantial 
Muslim minority, from the small but Westernized Parsi com- 
munity, and from other groups. 

A distinction must be carefully drawn between caste and 
class, for both form attitudes and determine roles. In a cosmo- 
politan city such as Bombay, class is more relevant than caste— 
in terms of higher education and most othei areas of the 
‘modern" sector — although a high proportion of the student 
population is of the. Brahmin caste, the highest and traditionally 
the best educated caste. Caste, the traditional, hereditary, 
endogamoiis, most often locah’zed group, usually traditionally 
associated with one particular occupation, is often a determi- 
nant of class .status even in modem India, although oceupa- 
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aonal ability is on the incense; With te ospn^ta of^; 
tionnl opportunity, the proportion of sbnlMB ® ^ ^ 

has deerenseil someivhnt in reeent years; Social dass 
in rural India is still dirtietly related to ^.e, m Bombay rt 
correlated with religious and regional 

tion in India was traditionally dommated y ^ 

segment of the higher social elasses 

pendence, however, education has become has 

to youth from lower classes, and the Indian go 

^ven special help to students from e ^ tlwou^out 

feibes” in an effort to diffuse education more evenly 


'^eSrS’dass affliadon idso aBect sbident a«»dc 1- 


Caste and class affiliation also ^ecr affluent 

orgamzational participation. In nouveau 

J often involved in student groups. ela^s 

riche middle class and to assume res- 

students seem not to feel lower classes 

ponsible positions. Presumably, studen tnilitandy 

have more grievances and would Jierefore often 

involved in student movements. successfully, 

imder severe pressure to complete dieir s 
ainc they L upwarrlly mobile. ^.lortovc. 
familiarity \vith the higlier educational system, 
usually inferior secondary educations, mahes th 
and less likely to take leading roles in student org 


The Nature of Student Leadership „:v„Hons is 
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-For .1 lustorical discussion concerning caste and higher ed 
bidia during die nmeleenth centurj*. see Brace McCully, Univer- 

lioit mid the Ongins of rndioii Nationalism (New York. Columoia 

Mty Press, 1940), P„-bhshinS 

’M. N. Snmvas, Caste ill Modern India (New York' Asia ru 

Hoiisr, 1962), p S 
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lands of student groups which funchon on the campus are also 
key areas of analysis. Naturally, the political groups will tend 
to be particularly visible, but these are not the only groups 
that earn loyalt)' from students 

There is a direct link between the political commitment and 
the level of activity of student groups and their political view - 
point Groups with evtremc views, whether on the left or the 
right, tend to be more active and to have a greater commit- 
ment from their membership than groups with moderate views."^ 
While this discussion of general factors related to the students 
and their political and organizational activity does not attempt 
to present a “unified'' theory of student movements and orga- 
nizations, it may give some theoretical basis for the following 
study of student activity in Bombay. There has been an attempt 
to apply sociological insights into what is essentially a historical 
consideration of student activitv. 

Bmnhati as a Focal Pohit joi the Stmhj 

Bomliay ofters a unique opportunity to evamine students and 
higher education in a relatively limited and manageable set- 
ting, while presenting most of the problems in educational deve- 
lopment common to tlie new nations \\Tnle the city possesses 
a secure industrial and commercial base, it is faced with many 
problems of economic and social development. 

Western education in Bombay antedates the establishment 
of the first universities in India in 1857 Almost from its in- 
ception, Bombay has been one of the main centers of higher 
education in India and has been particularly active in fields 
of commercial and technical education. Its university was 
founded in 1857 but had fewer than ten affiliated colleges as 
late as 1920 It now has graduate departments in a numbei 
of subjects and more than fifty-five affiliated colleges. Its 
student body numbers about 65,000 — an increase of almost 
100 per cent in less than twentv' years. There is a great dis- 
parity in the quality of Bombay’s educational institutions: the 
city boasts of several of India’s oldest and most prestigious 
liberal arts colleges as well as newer instihitions which lack 
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adequate -resources ‘and traditions. There is a branch of the 
Tiew Indian Institute of Technology in Bombay; there are also 
several third or fourth-rate commercial colleges. Bombay’s 
educational system is as varied as any in India and exemplifies 
the dilBculties as well as the accomplishments of Indian higher 
edtication. 

Many of tlie developing nations, and India in particular, are 
marked by deep social deaxriges which present sizable chal- 
lenges and obstacles to modernization. Bombay oilers a par- 
ticularly interesting case study, since among its population of 
almost four mfllion are most of India’s religious and regional 
groups. Bombay, as one of India’s irrimary commercial centers 
.md a major industrial city, has attracted immigrants from all 
o\'cr the -Subcontinent, The city’s 50,000 Parsis give it a unique 
flavor, and there arc .substantial Jewish, Christian and Sikh 
communities. 

Bombay also reflects India's diverse regional groups. TJie 
Gujaratis, who consliture about 30 per cent of the total, have 
traditionally held a dominant position in die commercial life 
of the city. The largest community, the Maharashtrians, have 
a strong cultural and linguistic tradition. Smaller groups of 
South Indians, Bengalis, Sikhs, and others are strongly en- 
trenched in the city. Many of tliesc communities have estab- 
lished colleges and other educational institutions and have been 
important in the educational and ciilttiral life of Bombay. 

A Brief Sttirnnarn of Educciiion in Bomhmj 
Primary Education 

Bombay has one of the highest levels of literacy in India, 
and a substantial percentage of its school-age children attend 
school. There are several distinct tj’pes of primary scliools in 
Bombay, a fact which has direct bearing on the college selection 
process. A small minority of the institutions, usually run by pri- 
vate agencies or tnists, but occasionally aided by government 
funds, conduct most of tlieir educational program.s in English. 
These institious base their curriculum on centrally administered 
examinations necessary for college entrance. Their stress is on 
facility in English and the subjects which are important for 
the vital SSC (Secondary School Certificfite) Examination. The 
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tuition at these schook is liigh, and their admissions policies 
nre selective. 

Not surprisingly, the majority of the students in such 
mstitutions are from upper middle or upper class backgrounds. 
While these English-medium private schook constitute only a 
small minority of die primary schook in the city, a large pro- 
portion of their students go on to college, and because of 
their facility in English more adequate educational background, 
they have a better preparation for higher education. 

A large proportion of the students at such prestige colleges 
as Wikon, St. Xavner s, and Elphinstone attended these English- 
medium primary schook. The best of these institutions and 
administered by Christian missionaries. Like the other insti- 
tutions in the city, they are overcrowded, although enrollments 
are limited. 

The many “middle range” primary schook are those conducted 
by educational trusts and commimal orgam’zations. The quality 
of such schook varies greatly. Most of these insdtuh'ons re- 
ceive substantial aid from the government in addition to fees 
from individual students and subsidies from the sponsoring 
trusts or organizations. Although these schook are generally 
conducted in a vernacular language, students receive some ins- 
truch'on in English. These schook are quite popular, and most 
of the ethnic aud linguistic communities in Bombay run at 
least one''''primary school. The large and wealthy Gujarati 
community lias been active in educational work and its schook 
can be found fn most Gujarati residential neighborhoods. In 
addition to titie Gujarati schook, the various Maharashtrian 
castes, Muslini communides, Parsis, South Indians, Bengalis, 
and others, operate their own schook. Although the syllabi 
used by these’ schook, as well as all education in the state of 
Maharashtra, ps to a large degree prescribed by the state gov- 
ernment, and Wiere are periodic inspection tours by government 
ofRciak, there ® a wide range in quality among schook. Des- 
pite state finanralkd aid, many of the institutions are poorly en- 
dowed and from lack of qualified teachers. Because 

these schook are Conducted primarily in the vernacular lan- 
guages, many of the& students have an inadequate knowledge 
of En^ish or Hindi when they emerge from primary school. 
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/The Maharashtra 'government operates a number of primary- 
sdiools directly. These schools are generally free and have 
the lowest status among the primary schools in Bombay. Ver- 
nacular languages are used in tlmse schools, and the general 
stress is on Marathi, little effort being made to instruct the 
students in English.^ This lack of emphasis on English seriously 
hinders the student in his transition to an academic-oriented 
secondary school and hampers his chances of success 
in college. 

There is a definite status liierarchy in primary education in 
Bombay, and in a real sense tire choice of a primary school 
limits career opportunities. The missionary-run English medium 
schools are on die top of the hierarchy. These schools do offer 
the best education and are, tlierefore, certainly the most sen- 
sible choice at present for a student interested in continuing 
his education. Next in the hierarchy are institutions run by 
communal organizations and charitable trusts. On tlie bottom 
of die hierarchy are die government administered schools. 

The period of primary schooling in Bombay is generally seven 
years. Most students do not continue their educadon after 
their primary school career because of lack of funds or the 
need to obtain a job. Those who pass the all-important exami- 
nations and are financially able to enter secondary' schools 
usually do so at the age of twelve. Although secondary educa- 
tion is generally not free, the Government does provide a large 
number of scholarships to .able students and to those from 
''scheduled castes and tribes”. As in the case of primary edu- 
cation, the choice of a secondary school strongly determines one’s 
college opportunities. 

Secondary Education 

Secondary education in Bombay is considered a preparation 
for college; few students undertake an academic secondarj- 
education without having further study in mind. Not surpris- 
ingly, a large proportion of those students who enter secondary 
schools ultimately do not imdertake further education. The 

'Integration Committee for Secondary Education, Secondary Education 
in a Reorganized Bom};ay State (liomhay: Director, Government Printing, 

^ J959), p. 5], 
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cauies for this 'wastage”, as it is called, are coniple\. Manv 
students quit when they are unable to pass the necessary' ex- 
ternal examinations given at x’arious points in their secondary- 
school career, or they are unable to meet the entrance require- 
ments of the universities. Other students arc unable to undertake 
a college education for financial or family reasons. 

As is the csise xvith primary scliook, ranking f)f secondary 
schools in Bombay is quite important, having major implica- 
tions for the individual students prospects for further educa- 
tion. .\t the top of the ladder are several well established 
English medium missionary administered secondary' scliool-S, 
which have traditionally catered to the elite of the city'. The 
academic preparation at these schools is far superior to what 
IS available elsewhere, and probably ranks close to a middle 
range British secondary school or a good American high school. 
An emphasis is placed on the liberal arts, and a strong effort 
IS made to follow general procedures and keep up wltli the 
standards of British secondary' education, although Indian 
schools are often as much as a decade behind their British 
counterparts in terms of both curriculum and methods English 
literature and European history arc stressed more than Indian, 
humanistic subjects. In recent years, there has been some 
shift away' from a purely European-centered curriculum, and ’ 
although the Indian government has stressed the importance 
of Indian languages, particularly' Hindi, the prestige of English- 
medium schooling remains high, and opens the doors to lucra- 
tive jobs in both government services and private industry. A 
large proportion of the graduates of these "prestige” secondary- 
institutions go on to college, and manv fake post-graduate 
degrees as xvell. Because tliere are very few scholarship avail- 
able and the fees are beyond the income of poor or even lower 
middle class families, these institutions tend to be extremely 
unrepresentative of the city’s population. The clean uniforms 
and clothes of the students and their self-confidence and wastem- 
iaed attitudes are in sharp contr,ist to other schools in Eombav. 

Below the elite secondary' institutions there are a X’ariety of 
schools. Manv of these are operated by communal or ebari- 
tablc trusts and most serve one particular community in Bom- 
bay. Some of these secondary institutions are quite good, and 
mam aii'e a substantial stress to English-medium instniction. 
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It is true, however, tliat both the social milieu of the elite 
schools and the superior quality of tlieir instruction givQ major 
advantages to "their students. 

Despite the existence of some scholarship assistance from 
the government and private sources and substantial aid pro- 
grams for former untouchables, secondary education is beyond 
the financial ability of a large maj'ority of the populatoin of 
Bombay, even if adequate primary schooling were available. 
The class and financial barriers to education are slowly weak- 
ening, however, and growing numbers of lower middle class, 
and occasionally working class students, are able to undertake 
secondary education. Many urban parents are willing to make 
substantial sacrifices to assure education for at least one member 
of the family. 

In addition to inadequate funds, insufficient staff, and otlier 
serious problems which most secondary schools face, the 
standard of English taught in most of the vernacular schools 
is not good, and the average student from tliese schools has a 
difiicult time coping with his college lectures, which are generally 
given in English. Thus, the graduate of a vernacular secondary 
school is faced with the immediate problem of an inadequate 
Imowledge of English. As \vill be seen later, the cleavage 
between the students who have attended English-medium high 
schools and those who attended vernacular-medium high 
schools is great at the college level, Tlris cleavage is one of 
the most serious and harmful effects of the class differences in 
Indian higher education. 

Externally administered examinations are required at all levels 
of education. One of the most important of these examinations 
is die matriculation examination, which is the final test before 
the student leaves secondary school. This test, also called the SSC 

examination (Secondary School Certificate) not only evaluates 
the student’s performance after three years of secondary educa- 
tion, but has a direct implication on his chances of admission 
to a college. Each year, a substantial number of students fail 
this examination, in itself a cause of great frustration and 
some suicides. 

Evert in the better secondary schools, the educational pro- 
gram does not provide much intellectual stimulation for the 
SP.— 3 
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brighter students, if their own testimony can be relied ujpon. 
For able students, relatively little work is necessary to prepare for 
the periodic examinations. There is little class discussion, and 
stress is placed on rote learning. Much of the students’ free 
time is wasted in aimless leisure activities or socializing. 
Only a few secondary school students also hold jobs. This lack 
of a challenging curriculum and substantial free time is good 
preparation for college, where tin's situation is repealed. Only 
during the examination periods do the students study consist- 
ently, usually working under tremendous pressure. This alter- 
nation between complete unconcern and high anxiety cannot 
but have some impact on the habits and attitudes of the studens, 
Secondar>' school teachers labor under a number of dis- 
advantages, not the least of which is a very low salary scale, 
averaging only 250 rupees ($ 50) per montli. In addition, there 
is a good deal of moving from school to school, for the adminis- 
tration is often unwilling to promote teachers (and professors 
on the college level), wishing to minimize the number of tenur- 
ed teachers. Schools keep teachers only for a short time, relying 
on a glutted labor market to fill tlie gaps. The preparation 
of many liigh schools teachers leaves much to be desired. More- 
over, the conditions under which they are forced to teach have 
a dehabilitating effect on most of them. In addition to in- 
adequate physical surroundings and a lack of books and other 
teaching materials, the teacher is often hampered by dictatorial 
administrators more interested in faculty politics and die school 
budget than in the quality of education. It is usually impos- 
sible to make innovations in presentation because of the over- 
riding importance of the external examinations, which are al- 
ways hanging over the heads of both teachers and students. 

It can be seen tliat secondary school preparation in Bombay 
gives the students an all too realistic introduction to their col- 
leg ccareers. Secondary schooling usually lasts from diree to 
four years in Bombay and, as has been mentioned, is conducted 
in a number of the languages spoken in the city; its quality 
Tanges from fairly good by any intematioual standards to quite 
poor. Like so much in India, secondary education is divided 
by caste and class lines and suffers from often inadequate 
resources and a lack of overall planning. 
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Higher Education — The Vnioersittj of Bombay 

With more tlian 58,000 students affiliated to its colleges and 
departments, die University of Bombay is one of tlie largest 
institiitions on the subcontinent. Founded in 1857 along with 
the Universities of Calcutta and Madras, Bombay University 
was a creation of the British, It was consciously patterned after 
the University of London, and its organizational and adminis- 
trative structure has changed little in the past century. As 
envisioned by its British planners, Bombay University was an 
affihating university, setting examinations and supervising col- 
leges, and it did not offer courses directly to students. Until 
the 1940’s, Bombay University exercised control over the col- 
leges in the Bombay Presidency, an area with a population 
approaching seventy-five million. In the recent past, it has 
been the policy of the Indian government to limit the scope of 
individual universities, and Bombay University has been confied 
to the corporate limits of the city of Bombay, and to Goa, which 
was incorporated into India in 1962. 

Although Bombay University has not changed basically dur- 
ing its century of existence, it has gradually adopted some reform 
measures and has attempted to meet the needs of a changing 
educational system and the society. The addition of post- 
graduate teaching departments was an important change which 
began in 1934. There arc now about 3,800 students in its 
post-graduate departments. Tlie university has, in recent years, 
associated itself wth various research institutions in Bombay, 
thereby broadening its staff and offerings. Such excellent ins- 
titutions as the Tata Institute for Fundamental Research, the 
Tata Institute of Social Science, and others have become loosely 
associated with Bombay University. 

The administration of Bombay University is both complex 
and vitally important to the educational scene in Bombay. 
Ultimate control over the affairs of the university rests in the 
imiversity senate, which has 144 members. Some of the mem- 
bers hold seats by virtue of their office, such as the principals 
of the colleges and related institutions, and the administrative 
officers of the university itself. Others are appointed by tlie 
Rector of the university and include several chairmen of the 
university departments. There are also representatives of the 
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teaching staff of the nniveisity and its affiliated colleges, A 
substantial number of the senators arc elected by various elc; 
ments of the public. A number are elected 'by die various 
associations of alumni of tlie university, and the election of 
several is open to the public. Thus, die senate is composed of 
rather diverse groups. The power of die university adminis- 
tration over the senate is, however, substantial, since the rector 
of the university direedy appoints a number of the members, 
and has strong indirect control over others, such as the college 
principals and the teachers, who can be subject to adminis- 
trative harassment by university officials. 

The senate, which meets only periodically and cannot exerdse 
actual control over the day to day affairs of the university, leaves 
most of its work to the imiversity administration and to the Syn- 
dicate. In addition to the functions given to die university ad- 
ministration of by its constitution, such as setting examinations, 
inspection of institutions, etc., it has wide discretionary powers. 
It can, for example, successfully interfere in die administration of 
the various colleges by vetoing the appointments of professors, 
suggesting changes in curriculum and other matters. Univer- 
sity administrators can, and occasionally do, privately suggest 
various policy changes to college principals, who usually follow 
the suggestions of the university to avoid conflict.* 

The head of the university is the chancellor. The office of 
chancellor is, however, largely ceremom'al and is usually given 
to a prominent public official. Nehru, for example, functioned 
as chancellor of several Indian universities during his lifetime. 
In Bombay, die chancellor is usually the governor of the State 
of Maharashtra. The chief administrative officers of the univer- 
sity in whom the power resides, are the vice chancellor and 
the rector, and, to a more limited extent, the registrar. In 
Bombay University, the rector has traditionally been the 
executive head of die institution. 

The university is not an immediate force in the day to day 
Jives of most of the students. They realize that the university 
sets the examinations and has some control over policy, but it 
does not impinge on their normal academic routine. When 

® See Rofjert Gaudino, Tho Indian University^ (Rotnbav: Popular Pra- 
tasTjan, 1065), for a more complete di'«u<!slon o'! universiW administration. 
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fees arc raised, however, the .sbidents direct their protests to 
the university' administration. Similarly, when tlie university 
decided to eliminate the morning colleges, die students protest- 
ed immediately to the university, bypassing their own college 
administrations. 

Bombay University ,has , been one of die few institutions in 
India whidi has successftdly maintained its independence of 
political influences from the goveniment and froth pressure 
groups. A long tradition of iJolitical indcitendence, combined 
with strong imivcrsily leadcrshii) and enlightened government 
officials made it possible to maintain autonomy. While the 
government has the legal basis to intervene in the affairs of 
the university, and supplies tlic institution with a substantial 
proportion of its funds, it has refrained from doing so. During 
the recent disputes over tlic morning colleges, there were 
powerful pressure groups, witlun and outside tlie Congress party, 
who sought to force the government to apply pressure on die 
university to change its stand on this issue, but die government 
officials involved refused to apply direct pressure on 
the university. 


The Colleges 

Bombay’s Colleges have a long history, and were among the first 
to be established in India by die British. Elphinstone College, was 
founded in 1835 as a government financed institution. Mis- 
sionaries were also active in the establishment of colleges and 
other schools. One of India’s- foremost women’s educational 
institutions, the S.N.D.T, University, was founded in 1916, Prior 
to 1940, higher education in Bombay was confined mainly to 
the upper classes, with very few opportunities for worldng or 
middle class students. Tlius, die student population was re- 
latively small and homogeneous. There were twenty-nine col- 
leges affiliated to the University of Bombay in 1926 \vith 11,059 
students, although it muk be remembered that the university 
had jurisdiction over higher education in what are now the 
states of Maharashtra and Gujarat. It’s jurisUction was limited 
to Bombay city only after Independence. Tlie late 1930s, and 
more dramatically, the period following Independence in 1947, 
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Tlie vast majority of tlie student community lives off campas 
and has contact svith tlie college only during class hours. One 
of the considerations in selecting a college is its location. The 
institutions located in the middle and lower middle class sectioas 
of central Bombay naturally cater to students from tliese socio- 
economic groups, while the institutions in south Bombay cater 
to more upper class students. The few colleges that are located 
near tire business district attract many working class students, 
wbo, until recently, went to monung classes and held full time 
jobs in addition to their college work. 

It is important to consider tlie historical development of lire 
colleges in tr}‘ing to gain an understanding of their role in the 
educational structure, Bombay’s colleges emerged from a variety 
of backgrounds. In the earb'est period, prior to the founding 
of tlie university in 1857, most of the schools were founded 
by Christian missionaries and were clearly elitist in nature. 
These institutions were interested in instilling modem “Western” 
\'alucs in tlie students in order to make tlicm more open to 
conversion to Christianity as well as for purely academic reasons. 
Until the 1930’s, the scope of higher education in India was 
extremely limited, coniined mainly to the traditionally wealthy 
and education-conscious upper caste families. The classical 
liberal arts curriculum which British missionaries imported al- 
most unchanged from England has continued to proride the 
heart of Indian college educah'on. 

The historical roots of tlie colleges remain important to tire 
present time. Administrative structures remain almost unchanged, 
as does much of the curriculum. The impact of British 
educational diinkeis of the late nineteenth century is still clearly 
evident in Indian education. The elitist structure of higher 
education which the British created was attacked by Indians, 
beginning in tlie 1920s, and steps were gradually taken to re- 
form die colleges. The expansion of die civil service, and the 
rapid development of industry and commerce in India placed 
stresses on die colleges for more graduates. 

Of die many colleges founded to meet die expanding student 
population, die majority have been endowed by religious and 
communal groups, .Siddharth College, which has been men- 
tioned earlier, was founded by the untouchable leader B. E. 
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Ambedkar, and is sponsored by the Peoples’ Education Society', 
an untouchable group. The South Indian Education Society’s 
College in north Bombay was endowed by Tamil and Telegu 
elements in Bombay and serves many of them. Khalsa College 
IS run by the Sikh community, and K.C. College by tire Sindhis. 
who emigrated from Pabstan after partition in 1947. St. Xaviers 
College, which is a Jesuit institution, attracts a large number of 
Christian students. 

The Modem College — Its Significance to the Students 

We ^vilI analyze several representative colleges in Bombay 
bay to give an understanding of the problems facing these 
institutions and the position of the student within liis college. 
Among the regular colleges, the differences between the top 
few institutions and the rest is well established and generally 
agreed upon by both students and teachers. Elphmstone, St. 
Xavier's, and Wilson Colleges still cater to most of the upper 
class students in the city and have a reputation as the best in 
the city. A degree from these colleges has always been more 
valuable than a degree from one of the newer colleges. The 
difference in the orientation of the students is probably greater 
than the variations in standards of instruction in these institu- 
tions. Despite a growng influx of students from nouveau 
riche Gujarati or Sindhi families, tlie students at these "elite” 
colleges are more oriented towards die values of the pre- 
Independence period. There is more leisure time and the 
students tend to be both articulate and fluent in English. Extra- 
curricular life is richer, and there is more intellectual activity. 
Relations between males and females, while strained, are some- 
what easier than at other colleges. As time goes on, however, 
it would seem that the distinction between diese institutions and 
the rest of the city’s colleges will grow smaller. Other colleges 
have improved in quality, while academic standards at the 
elite schools have, if anything, declined in comparison 
It is a good deal more difficult to classify the large number 
of colleges which stand below the well known elite institutions. 
They range from quite good to very poor, and since most of 
the institutions are of relatively recent origin, there are no well 
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established criteria for evaluation. Generally, tlie colleges 
which were founded in tlic 1930s, .schools such as Klialsa, 
Huia and Podar, liavc been able to' establish themselves and 
evolve adequate educational programs. 

Case Study — A "AVm” College 

One of the best known “new” colleges in Bombay is Siddliartli 
College, founded in 10^16 by tlie Peoples’ 'Education Society, 
a group of progressive untouchables. Because of its relatively 
unselective admissions policies and its convenient location in 
the central business district, Siddharth College has become one 
of Bombay’s larger educational institutions, with 1,463 students 
and a teaching staff of 110" It has been one of the key insti- 
tutions pressing for the continuation of morning colleges. The 
building housing tlie college is overcrowded most of the day, 
with generally inadequate facilities. 

Classroom facilities arc chronically inadequate at Indian col- 
leges, and Siddharth is no exception. Science laboratories are 
small and ill equipped. Most classrooms are badly h't and 
overcrowded. Research facilities are particularly lacking. TIic 
library is quite small, containing about 45,000 volumes. It is 
difficult to take books out of the library owing to the pressure 
on their use. Undergraduate students are, moreover, unable to 
use tlie main universit)' library, which does contain a better 
collection. There is wrtually no place to study in tire college 
buildings, a particularly serious handicap to the many commuting- 
students whose homelife makes quiet studying all but impossible. 

The student body at Sidharth College is diverse. Since the 
institution was founded by untouchable leaders (tlie word “un- 
touchable” is used here, although iratouchability was formally 
outlawed by the Indian government some years ago), it has 
tried to cater to the needs of students from depressed classes 
and tribes. Altliough only a minority (about 40 per cent) of 
the student body comes from these groups, there is a strong 
feeling for tlic origins of the college. For one thing, Siddliartli 
is one of the few institutions in India which offers insbuctioa 
in Pali, the ancient Buddhist language, and there is a stress on 
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the study and obsen'ance of Buddliist culture and civilization. 
The main reason for tliis emphasis is the recent mass conver- 
sion of many‘e.v-untouchablcs from Hinduism to Buddhism under 
the leadership of the late Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. 

Buddhist student societies exist in addition to the academic 
work done in this area. Since untouchable students may obtain 
special scholarship grants from both the central and state gov- 
ernments, the cost of a college education is not overwhelming 
for them. The main problem has been finding qualified un- 
touchable students to take advantage of tlie scholarships and 
other programs which have been offered, for secondary school 
facilities are still limited for these groups; furthermore, many 
families have difficulty in paying even the modest fees which 
are not covered by scholarships. In recent years, the number 
of untouchable students has risen dramatically, and some have 
been successful in law, teaching, and in other fields. Neverthe- 
less, the stigma of their status is still great, and many jobs and 
positions remain closed to tliem.’* Tlie e.x-untoucIiabIe students 
constitute a particularly interesting elements in the student com- 
munity. They tend to be quiet on student issues; of the twenty 
student extra-curricular groups at Siddliartli college, scarcely 
any are led by ex-untouchable students. Their academic back- 
ground is often inadequate, and they have difficidty in master- 
ing English as well as their other subjects. It is likely tiiat ^ 
several more generations of emancipation will be necessary 
before this group can take its full place, even at its own 
institution. 

The rest of tlie student body is quiet diverse. Many qualified ' 
students attend Siddharth because of its convenient locab'on, 
even though it does not have the stature of some of die older 
colleges in the cify. It is these students, mainly from Maradii 
and minority backgrounds, who dominate the e.xtra-curricular 
life of the college. In addition to die ex-untouchable students 
many students from lower middle and working class backgrounds 
also attend Siddhardi, both because of its location and because 
its standards of admission are not as rigorous as at some of the 
other institutions. Moreover, diey feel more at ease at Siddharth 

“See Itarold Isaacs. India’s Ex-Un(aiicIiaUcs (Neiv York- Harper arrd 
Jlow, 1965), 
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than tliey would at a prestige college. 

Until die recent abolition of the morning colleges, tliere was 
a distinct bifurcation between die students who attended die 
morning colleges, leaving college for their places of work by 
10 A.M. and the regular day students. Morning college 
students did not, for die most part, take any part in die life 
of die college, mainly owing to lack of time and the pressure 
of both academic work and full lime jobs. Day students, who 
generally attended classes from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M,, depending 
on radier flexible schedules, were the main elements involved 
in extra-curricular activities. The problem of integrating part- 
time students into the life of die colleges in Bombay is a serious 
one, and it will not be changed by the recent shift from morning 
to evening classes for these students. A much larger propor- 
tion of working class students attended die morning classes, for 
ovious economic reasons, thus making contact between the vari- 
ous economic groups in the college even more difficult. 

College administrators have always encouraged student acti- 
vities of all types and have generally taken a more liberal atti- 
tude towards such activities than is usually die case in Bombay. 
A substantial proportion of the student body takes part in these 
activities, although only a small minority is involved in the day 
to day functioning of die various organizations. The leadership 
of die extra-curricular groups in the college is generally in the 
hands of the better students, and these are usually from middle 
class families, many with English-medium secondary education. 
There are almost no untouchable students among the leaders 
of the various student groups despite die fact that diey consti- 
tute a substantial proportion of the student body.’’ 

Tliere arc many active student groups at the college, all of 
which are under the patronage and supervision of the college 
administration, although attempts are made to permit the 
students die maximum amount of latitude in dieir avtivities. 
The most active groups are the various linguistic societies, par- 
ticularly die Marathi and the Kannada groups.” Other groups 

^ Interview with Annnt Kanckar, Professor oi MaT.ithi, Siddharth 
College, Jnau.ir>' 25, 1965. 

-‘ Intcivicw witli a comiriittce of student leaders from Siddharth College, 
January U, 1955 
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also liokl regular meetings and occasionally sponsor publica- 
tions. Gujarati, Tamil, Hindi, and several otlier linguistic groups 
are active. The English Literary and Debating Society, which 
is one of the student associafa'ons with* high status, is also quite 
active and is composed mostly of students with English-medium 
secondary' educations. Tliis group si^onsors debates, dramatic 
productioiis, and occasional lectures. It has about thirty active 
members. 

Several “wall newspapers” are issued periodically by the 
\arious student associations. In addition to most of tlic lan- 
guage groups, the Social Sciences seminar and the Mock Par- 
liament issue small new'spapers wliidi are handlettered and 
placed on a wall for tlie students to read. Groups devoted to 
dance and dramatic productions are also acds^e, and an annual 
social service camp sjionsored by the college in a village near 
Bombay always attracts a large number of students who donate 
their tune to building roads and helping the villagers. A Social 
Service League has helped to set up a book lending service for 
poorer students, in addition to helping with the annual camp. 

There seems to be little political activity at die college, al- 
though members of several outside groups, such as the Vidyarthi 
Parishad and the Bombay Students’ Union, attend the college. 
The general attitude toward die college administration seems 
to be a positive one, and there is litde evidence of the hostOity 
that is found at some institutions. The colleges Student Union 
is given a reasonable amount of freedom by die administration, 
and has been able to manage student affairs fairly efHciendy 
in recent years. There is a student union for each of the colleges 
which constitule Siddhartli, such as the A.rls and Science College, 
which is the most active, law, and die Commerce and Economics 
colleges. 

Some Siddhardi students took part in die various agitational 
campaigns which were concerned widi die volatile morning 
college issue, since this issue had implications for Siddharth 
College, which had a large morning college enrollment. Interest- 
ingly enough, how'ever, the administration of die college was also 
interested in preserving the morning classes, since die college 
obtained valuable levenue from this arrangement. This issue, 
however, is probably the only political question which has con- 
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cemed,5i suKstantial number of Siddliartli students in recent 
years. The level of political consciousness at the college is 
probably higher than at most institutions in Bombay due to the 
social .sciences seminar and the college parliament; yet, tliere 
seems to be but little discontent and scant interest in outside 
political activity of any kind. 

It is diilicult to estimate Uio percentage of students who have 
been involved in extra-curricular activities, although the level 
of activity at Siddliartli seems to be higher than at most of the 
colleges in Bombay. There arc probably twenty separate 
student extra-curriailar groups whicli function on a regular 
basis, ranging from athletic clubs to the English Literary Society. 
Each of these groups has at least ten active members, and many 
have a larger membership. 

Much of the criticism of Indian education in tlic past decade 
has centered around tlie student-teacher relationship. Critics 
have stated that tliis relationship is often totally nonexistent. 
Siddharth is typical in tin's regard. It is well known that most 
Indian college teachers are ill paid and saddled with many 
resiionsibilities. In many cases, teachers with large families 
have to seek additional employment, leaving practically no time 
for class preparation. Colleges are often unwilling to grant 
tenure to a teacher, which would commit them to gradual raises 
in his salar>^ Tliey prefer to have a high turnover rate and 
recruit new teachers regularly at low wages from the ranks of 
unemployed college graduates. This means that college teach- 
ing is often an insecure profession and that many teachers have 
no commitment to the college in which they teach. Classes are 
uniformly large; even "tutorial” sessions for honors students 
have more than twenty-five students in all but a very few 
institutions. The individual teacher is not allowed much leeway 
in his course material and preparation, for he is forced to follow 
the syllabus for which the students are responsible in their all 
important examinations. There is no need for the students to 
listen to individual instructors, since their entire evaluation is 
on the basis of the external examination. 

While Siddharth college has seen no communal or linguistic 
animosity during its almost two decades of existence, the students 
are quite aware of community differences. Most friendships 
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arc made wit}) sUideuls oF llie same lingtiislic background, will) 
die Englisli-mcdium students being more cosmopolibin in Uieir 
selection oF friends and associates. College life in Bombay is 
not as much of a melUng pot as might be expected when fairly 
well educated young people of various communities come to- 
gether on an equal basis. Wdiile most students and faculty 
members discount the importance of caste as a consideration 
in personal relationships in present day Bombay, almost cverj’- 
one points to the linguistic or religions commmuty as an import- 
ant factor in friendships and social relationships.'^ 

Thus, modem education lias succeeded in bringing students 
of different communities together, although it has not diminished 
the importance of linguistic or religions sectarianism in the lives 
of die students. Students Inang in hostels operated bv the 
colleges tend to have friends from a wider variety of commu- 
nities than those students who live with their families while 
attending college. Tims, die provincialism of the students is 
not altered very much by their college eviicricnces, and the 
much lauded goal of national integration is certainly not served 
by the prasent situation. 

The colleges, particularly the newer ones, are under tremen- 
dous pressure. The increasing demands of students for admis- 
sion cannot be fully met despite the present overcrowded condi- 
tions m many institutions. Special groups demand curriculum 
changes, or .specific cducation-al reforms. Tlic government asks 
for die improvement of standards in education, while at the 
same time urging that room be made for all those qualified to 
attend college. Students resist fee increases, while rising costs 
must be met. The chemistry and ph>'sics faculties demand 
laboratory facilities, while die university prescribes new mini- 
mum standards for facultj' salaries. In many colleges (Siddharth 
is not mong them), tlic Boards of Trustees add a further pressure 
on administrators vviUi their demands for special consideration 
for certain groups of students or for the inclusion of new pro- 
grams in an already overcrowded physical plant. Special prob- 
lems such as the language issue continue to plague college 
administrators as well as political leaders. Instruction in English 
continues while many elements in the population demand a 
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slijft in inudiiim and standards continue to fall because of 
changes in policy at the elementary and secondary levels. Clear- 
ly, the operation of a college in modem day India is not an 
easy task. 

Siddharth is an example of one of the newer colleges. Yet 
it is one of the better quality institutions among these newer 
.schools, due primarily to its coinpelcnL staff and leadership. 
While somewhat representative of similar colleges, it maintains 
its individual identity and peculiar features. 

Case Study — an “Elite" College 

In contrast to Siddharth, yet only a mile away, is Elphinstone 
College. Founded in 1835, prior to the establishment of tlic 
University of Bombay, Elphinstone College is a government ins- 
titution and continues to receive financial assistance from die 
government of Maharashtra, as it had from the British autho- 
rities for a century, Elphinstone is one of the tradidonal elite 
colleges in Bombay and claims a long list of eminent alumni, 
including the nineteenth-century social reformer, M. G. Ranado 
and die radical B. G. Tilak, as well as modern business, intel- 
lectual, and political leaders. 

Because Elphinstone is a government run college, it has not 
experienced die severe financial problems of other colleges in 
Bombay. Wliilc the government has remained aloof from the 
operation of die instituUon, its financial support has been vital. 
Because it is one of the oldest educational institutions in Bom- 
bay, Elphinstone College has been able to develop and main- 
tain academic and social traditions, a rare feat in the context 
of Indian higher education. Before Independence, virtually its 
entire student body came from the upper classes of the cit>’. 
The college has not catered to one linguistic or religious 
group more than to others, and while its class composition has 
been radier limited, it has been cosmopolitan in other ways. 

Elphinstone has a tradition of high caliber liberal arts pre- 
liaration, and, while its science programs have become more 
important in recent years, the institution stUl retains a very good 
liberal arts program which is taken more seriously than at many 
of the odier colleges in the city. A high proportion of Elphins- 
tonc graduates have continued their educations and have gone 
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onto law or economies, and many have entered politics m 
the past century. A large number of the alumni of fhe institu- 
tion have continued to talce an interest in its affairs, a rarity 
m India, and this has been an added source of financial 
assistance as well as moral support. 

It has been noted that Elphinstones students came almost 
exclusively from upper or upper middle class families in Bombay 
prior to Independence, and that xurtually all of these students 
had an English-medium secondary education. The college still 
retains a large number of students from this background, 
although there has been an influx of students from nouveau riche 
families without English-medium education and without a long 
family tradition of Westernized ideas and habits. As a result, 
the college has been diinded into two, sometimes hostile, camps. 
These newer students, who are undoubtedly quite intelligent, 
often have difficulty at college because of their lack of fluency 
in English combined with their feelings of inferiorit)'. These 
newer students tend to be serious and often, by dint of hard 
work, do well in the examinations. They are, however, generally 
quiet and unassertive. 

The students from the old aristocratic families of Bombay 
m-e usually quite articulate and are among the most vocal 
students in India. They take a lively interest in current affairs, 
the arts, and particularly in Western ideas and developments. 
Many of tliese students eventually find their ways into films, 
advertizing, and higher echelons of die foreign-owned business 
firms and not infrequendy into the civil service. They do not 
work too hard at their studies, but are generally able to do 
well in their examinations because of their fluency in English 
and their superior secondary education. These students are not 
generally politically involved and are often cynical concerning 
India and their own role in its development. Students from 
diis group are cosmopolitan, and linguisdc or religious differ- 
ences make litde difference among them. Western social pat- 
terns are followed, with the exception of dating, which is still 
practiced only by a tiny minority of students. These students 
probably constitute a minority at present day Elphinstone, al- 
though they still dominate the college. Naturally, the frus- 
irations of this group are substantial. The adoption of manv 
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Westena social customs must necessarily be limited by Indian 
traditional values, causing ambivalence for many students. Then- 
separation from tlie broader Indian culture, and worry about 
future career choices and openings also constitute sources for 
worrj'. 

Broadening of die class base of the college has had the 
result of causing some tensions within the student body, and 
has certainly not built a united sbident community. The kind 
of bifurcation that exists at Elphinstone College is found not 
only at the high prestige colleges; the students from die tradi- 
tional Westernized upper classes feel threatened by the new 
students, even if they do not express these feelings openly. Some 
newer students have taken an interest in science and may become 
a threat to the hegemony of die older students in this area in 
the very near future. 

The bifurcation which exists in die student community at 
Elphinstone is reflected in die extra-curricular activities of the 
college. Almost all student organizations are dominated by the 
traditional upper class group. The key group, the student 
council of the college, is a stronghold of these elements. Simi- 
larly, the college magazine, and die literary and debating clubs 
are dominated by them, 

Elphinstone has had a traditional i>ride in its debating terms. 
Frequent debates are held at the college, and Elphinstone often 
captures trophies at the various inter-collegiate debate compe- 
titions held in the city. Again, die English language debating 
contests are most popular, having the highest prestige. Topics 
of political, philosophical, or educab'onal interest are chosen 
for these debates, and the proceedings are invariably chaired 
by a faculty member. 

The general tenor of die students remains one of apathy 
and a sense of frustration at being unable to influence their 
environment. The college administration has not encouraged 
students to express themselves freely. There is more under- 
lying discontent widi the educational system and with the 
college administration at Elphinstone tiian at Siddharth College, 
oven though Elphinstone’s standards are superior. 

As an institution. Elphinstone College faces fewer problems 
than most colleges. Its physical plant, while old, is adequate 
S.P.-4 
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for its needs, and the college has resisted pressures to expand 
its enrollment too quickly. The institution stUl receives funds 
from tlie government over and above scholarship and otlier 
limited grants wliich all colleges receive. The college has been 
strugghng to maintain its academic standards in the face of 
somewhat declining standards of secondary education, and 
has been trying to keep its staff at a high level. It has not 
been as threatened by the decline in standards of English on 
the secondary level, since a fairly large proportion of its students 
come from private English-medium secondary schools and 
speak English at home. The institution has had a more difBcult 
time in attracb'ng the best students, owing to the rise of other 
good quality colleges and die interest of an increasing number 
of talented students in technical education. 

Higher Education in Bombatf • Some Concluding Comments 

While only two of Bombay’s fifty-four liberal arts colleges 
have been considered in detail, they have given a picture of 
college life in the city. Most of the colleges are far inferior 
to the institutions discussed here. Recently established colleges 
located in the suburban areas are financially in a precarious 
posibon Library facilities, universally inadequate in India, are 
almost non-existent in the suburban colleges; .students must often 
travel long distances to reach an adequate hbrarjx It is also diffi- 
cult for the suburban colleges to attract quality teachers. These 
colleges feel, with some justification, that tliey must stabilize 
their financial condition by attracting die maximum number 
of students, regardless of their qualifications, if they are to 
survive. 

This proliferation of colleges has had major implications for 
higher education in Bombay. The newer colleges have inactive 
extra-curricular programs and are much less diverse in their 
student bodies. The proportion of students coming from 
English-medium schools is generally quite small. For the 
science students, laboratory faeflities are often even more in- 
adequate dian they are at the older institutions. 

The foundation and maintenance of an institution of higher 
learning has become a status symbol among hnguistic and reli- 
gious communities in Bombay. Groups able to afford the initial 
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inveslraeut have founded colleges without, regard to die future 
development of the institution. As more colleges develop in 
the suburbs, tlrcir educational standards will inevitably suffer, 
since llic number of qualified secondary school graduates in 
that area is limited. University authorities have exercised little 
control over the expansion of institutions, and have confined 
themselves to stressing die mm'ntenancc of minimum standards 
of quality for die institutions once they are established. 

Technical education attracts some of the best students because 
of its high prestige and favorable employment prospects. 
Because of rigorous educational programs and facilities, there 
is less student unrest and discontent. Technical students, more- 
over, tend to be more "professional" in their orientation than 
their liberal arts colleagues, and see their educational careers 
as preparation for specific 'occupadons. ' This orientadon tends 
to make them indifferent to polidcal issues and less willing to 
risk tlieir educational careers. In addition to die scientific, 
technical and liberal arts institutions, there are other institu- 
tions of higher education in Bombay affiliated to Bombay 
University. Many liberal arts colleges have commerce colleges 
affiliated to them, There are 4,632 commerce students in Bom- 
bay. The commerce course, which may be cither under- 
graduate or post-graduate, prepares students for participation 
m commercial or business enterprises following graduation. 

A number of specialized institutions exist in Bombay. The 
f. J. School of Art, which has. a status as an institution of higher 
education, concentrates on both the creative and commercial 
aspects of art. The medical colleges, which have traditionally 
been an active segment of the student movement, constitute a 
substantial segment of the student community. There are four 
medical schools in Bombay with a combined enrollment of 
2,420 students. Several of these colleges, with traditions dating 
from die early part of the Twentieth century, are among the 
best medical schools in India. Most concentrate on Western 
medicine, alUiough there arc instituh’ons which offer courses 
in Ayurvedic (traditional) medicine. 

The medical colleges offer the M.B.B.S, degree, wliicli entities 
the holder to practice as a general practitioner. Many medical 
students continue beyond this degi'ce to specialize, while some 
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go abroad for furtiier medical education. Medical students 
are not subjected to die .same type of frustration due to un- 
certain futures that most arts students are, for die demand for 
doctors is great and dieir incomes are comparatively high. Most 
medical students come from financially secure families; claSs 
differences among medical .students arc less dian in die general 
student population. The medical curriculum is rigorous, con- 
sisting of a five year course, including both academic prepara- 
tion and practical intern experience in a hospital. 

Despite the fact diat the medical colleges arc of high qualit) 
and that die students do not suffer from the uncertainty which 
odier students feel, die medical colleges have traditionally been 
active in the student movement. It has been postulated that 
a ngorous and well planned curriculum will prevent political 
involvement for the most part. This does not hold true, how- 
ever, for die medical students, who have regularly gone on 
strilce, both before and after Independence. Since Independence, 
the medical students have concentrated thir own campaigns on 
issues such as fee increases, curriadum, and living facilities, 
Medical students have also supported campaigns by doctors, 
hospital employees and others. 

Medical students have been successful a radier substantial 
proportion of the time in dieiT»a^tatibnaTcampaign indicating 
the fact that they have been well organized and that their 
grievances have been well formulated. The various medical 
students’ committees have generally presented limited demands 
to administrators and to the government, and through good 
publicity and eGBcienl organization, have brought effective pres- 
sure on die authorities involved. The leadership of the medical 
students has usually been older, and probably more experienced 
than that of the general student movement. 

One educational institution which has not been discussed in 
tliis section, but which is an important part of the educational 
complex in ''Bombay is S.N.D.T. Universit}'. Although this ins- 
titution is not affiliated to the Bombay University, it has 4,640 
students attending its affiliated colleges in Bombay and other 
ar^ of Maharas|itra and Gujarat The significant fact about 
this university is it is limited to women and is one of the 
pioneering women's utl<(^ersities,m India. - In addition, it is the 
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only institution of hi^ier education in Bombay to offer instruc- 
tion in both Marathi and Gujarati. S.N.D.T. University offers 
both bachelors and post-graduate degrees in various fields. 

The curriculum at S.N.D.T. University does not differ subs- 
tantially from the odier colleges in die city^ although it is pro- 
bably i somewhat less rigorous, in, its .^standards. Its admissions 
policies are more lax, and’ it does«noticlaim to be a research 
institution, but rather a teaching institution for women students. 
The university is one of the newer institutions in Bombay, hav- 
ing been founded in 1916 and granted statutory recognition in 
1951. 

Student extra-cmricular life at S.NJD.T. University and its 
affiliated colleges is active, aldiou^ it has been under the strict 
supervision of the administration. Female students have not 
been traditionally active in tlie political life of the student 
community (with a few notable exceptions) and generally play 
a rather passive role in student aSairs. It is not smr- 
prising, therefore, that extra-curricular activities at S.N.D,T. 
.should be more restricted than at many other colleges in 
the city. 

There are a number of teacher training institutions in the city. 
Probably the best known of these instibitions is the St. Xavier’s 
Institute of Education, offering only post-graduate training in 
various fields of educafa’on and related topics. Standards at this 
institution, as at most of the post-graduate institutions in the 
city, are high. The Institute is only a decade old and has 208 
students, but it has succeeded in building up some impressive 
programs and traditions. 

The student body of the Institute is conspicuously- -more 
heterogenous and is older than at most institutions. Many 
students are married, and a large number attend classes only 
part time, whil holding teaching jiositions at primary and secon- 
dary schools in die city. The Institute gets some state financial 
aid, enabling it to give scholarships to able students. No agita- 
tional issues have .arisen during the ten years since the 
founding of the institution. 

The variety and scope of die educational institution, in Bom- 
bay makes it diffiailt to generalize about the student popula- 
tion. The task of discussing ’Tiigher education” in Bombay is 
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also more complex because of'tlic plellioi'a of institutions in 
the city and die' differing pressures on each college or institute. 
It is hoped tliat by presenting a description of ‘several fairly 
typical educational insh'tutions, a clearer understanding of the 
contest of student political and social activity can be gained. 



PART II 


The Context of Student Life: Bombay 1900-1965 



CfUPTER n£ 


THE ROOTS OF THE STUDENT MOVEMENT (1850-1935)^ 

There' IS a 'long tradition' of serious-minded 'student extra- 
curricular activity in India. As early as 1848, Dadabhai Nao- 
roji, the Parsi entrepreneur and reformer, foimded a “Students’ 
Scientific and Literary Society” to serve the small student popu- 
lation in Bombay, Typical of the efforts undertaken during^ 
this early period, this group served as a discussion center for 
several years. At many of Bombay’s oldest educational insti- 
tutions s^dents showed an inclination toward debate and dis- 
cussion during the years between 1850 and 1880. Student 
energies were also devoted to the expansion of college educa- 
tion for women, a radical innovation. During the 1880’s, there 
was some agitation for holding the Indian Civil Service exami- 
nations in India instead of England, in order to eliminate the- 
long journey for prospective Indian candidates. The Lidian 
Nadonal Congress, then a moderate middle class organization 
without a specific political program, supported this reform 
measure; this was one of the first occasions when the student 
community and the Congress worked in cooperation. 

Early Student Activity 

By 1900, a number of student groups had developed, although 
educational- matters and mot politics were the main preoccupa- 
tion. 'As one British observer has noted: “It was not till after 
political and racial excitement [of the nationalist movement] 
that the youth attending schools and colleges showed signs 
of turbulence and insubordination.^ By 1905, students 
were awakening to the urgent relevance of political issues. 
Massive agitation in Bengal against the proposed British 
partition of the province succeeded, after some loss of 
life, in forcing the British to abandon this project. Sympathy 
demonstrations, spurred primarily by students, took place in 

' -Dinkia Saknkar, “A History of tlie Student Movement in India” 
(typewritten m.aiuiscript, Bomb.ay, 1916), p'-28. i- 
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was, no doubt, communication among students at various col- 
leges, no organization emerged from tliese agitational efforts." 

Wit1i minor exceptions, student agitation prior to 1920 was 
of a spontaneous and erratic nature and lacked any overall 
direction. It w.ts primarily directed at local campus-oriented 
issues, and only a minor interest was taken in broader political 
issues. No real “movement” emerged during this period, al- 
tliough students began to realize that they could have a role 
in shaping their educational institutions. Attention was focused 
on local camiJus issues as well as broader political affairs, a 
fact that characterized the student movement in later periods 
as well. Tlie fact that tlie movement lacked coordination and 
existed as an erratic series of isolated outbursts rather than an 
organized effort is also significant. Many observers claim that 
even at the zenith of its power — during the independence strug- 
gle — tlie movement lived from crisis to crisis, sustained only by 
the extemal events, and lacked form and continuity. 

Gandhi s first mass movement, called in 1920 to apply pressure 
on die British for a favorable settlement of Muslim rights in 
Turkey, involved students on a national scale. The demands 
of die movement were soon enlarged to include nationalist 
slogans. The Non-Cooperation Movement sought to withdraw 
all Indian support from the British administered activities at 
ever>’ level. British goods were boycotted, and civil servants 
were asked to resign their posts in the British administration. 
Students were asked to leave British-run schools and colleges; 
many thousands of them heeded Gandhis call. 

In Bombaj', the boycott of British schools was only jiardy 
successful, involving a minority of the students. Nevertheless, 
the boycott was a .shock to the educational system and caused 
the creation of "national schools’*. These schools were founded 
by Congress activists to provide educational facilities for those 
students who had left their regular schools. 

In October 1920, a series of public meetings were held to 
“seduce student from the schools and colleges attended by 

’World Brotheiliood, A Suivcij of the Attifudei,, Opinions, and Perso- 
nalitij Traits of a Sample of Students at the Universitu of Jioinbait, (Bom- 
bny: World Brodierhood. 1960) 
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other areas. This agitation, which was not coordinated by any 
all-India student organization, provided a “baptism of fire’ 
for many Indian students, making them aware of their potential 
influence on politics. This awareness was particularly 
strong in Bengal, wliich had an independent political and liter- 
ary' tradition. The struggle against the partition lasted for seven 
years, though student activity was sporadic during the period. 

A few students, again mainly in Bengal, joined the nascent ter- 
rorist movement, and several were arrested for the attempted as- 
sassination of the Governor General wliile he visited one 
of the colleges in Calcutta. One observer has stated that a 
large proportion of the terrorist activity in Maharashtra as well 
as Bengal during diis period was perpetrated by students. One 
of the key terrorist organizations at that time was tlie Hindustan 
Socialist Republican Army, which had strong student support.' 

In Bombay, the Young India League was formed in 1906, pri- 
marily under the leadership of B. G. Tilak and the strongly 
traditionally minded nationalists of the day; it involved some 
of the Indian students who had received their college education 
in England. Altliough the League was short lived and unable 
to provide leadership to the student community in Bombay, it 
represented the first established student political organization in 
Bombay, providing the basis for future organizational efforts by 
training leaders and providing experience with parliamentary' 
procedures. 

1919 saw one of the first student strikes in the colleges of Bom- 
bay. One strike, which effectively closed the colleges for one day, 
was to protest the visit to Bombay of tire Prince of Wales, 
Anotlier agitation took place at Wilson College in Bombay, a 
missionary controlled institution, against tire compulsory reading 
of Christian scriptures. Interestingly enough, one of the leaders 
of this agitation was S. A. Dange, later to become General 
Secretary of the Communist Party' of India and an important 
Indian political figure. The agitation was also unsuccessful, 
although dro principal agreed to discount tire examination given 
on the Bible. These demonstrations took place without the 
benefit of any coordinating organization, and aldiough there 

-Intcmew with N. K. Pliatak, Associate Director of tlie hlaharashtr.i 
State Comniittee for a Historc’ of flic Freedom Movement, March, 1905 
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was, no doubt, communication among students at vaiious col- 
leges, no organisation emerged from these agitational cfForls." 

Widi minor exceptions, student agitation prior to 1920 was 
of a spontaneous and erratic nature and lacked any overall 
direction. It was primarily directed at local campus-oriented 
issues, and only a minor interest was taken in broader political 
issues. No real “movement” emerged during tin's period, al- 
though students began to realize that they could have a role 
in shaping their educational institutions. Attention was focused 
on local campus issues as well as broader political affairs, a 
fact that characterized the student movement in later periods 
as well. The fact that the movement lacked coordination and 
c,\istcd as an erratic series of isolated outbursts rather than an 
organized effort is also significant. Many observers claim that 
even at the zenith of its power — during the independence strug- 
gle — the movement lived from crisis to crisis, sustained only by 
the evtemal events, and lacked form and continuity. 

Gandhi’s first mass movement, called in 1920 to apply pressure 
on the British for a favorable settlement of Muslim rights in 
Turkey, involved students on a national scale. The demands 
of the movement were soon enlarged to include nationalist 
slogans. The Non-Cooperation Movement sought to withdraw 
all Indian support from tlic British administered activities at 
every level. British goods were boycotted, and civil servants 
were asked to resign their posts in the British administration. 
Students were asked to leave British-run schools and colleges; 
many tliousands of them heeded Gandhi’s call. 

In Bombay, the boycott of British schools was only partly 
successful, involving a minority of the students. Nevertheless, 
the boycott was a shock to the educational system and caused 
die creation of “national schools”. These schools were founded 
by Congress activists to provide educational facilities for those 
.students who had left dieir regular schools. 

In October 1920, a series of public meetings were held to 
“seduce student from the schools and colleges attended by 

EWorld Crotlierliood, A Survau of the AlUtudei, Opinions, and Pcrso~ 
tialiUj Trails of a Sample of Students at the Universiti/ of Bomhaa^ (Bom- 
bay World Brotherhood, 1960) 
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them- Gandhi himself addressed Bombay coUege i>tude“t3 on 
t^ral occasions and sent a letter to the ^tuden^ - 

college. Tlie students’ first response was to ask college an^n 
ties to disassociate tire eoUeges from the ™ 

this demand was refused, some left college. ^ , 

national eoUege was founded in Bombay with about IW stud- 
ents; however, by 1924 it had shrunk to 6o. The National M 
cal College, which has persisted to the present.toe, was st^ed 
at that time, and by 1924, it had 450 students.-' 
professors acted as teachers in these colleges, and despite ^ 
inadequate facilities, tlrese unorthodox schools often 
excellent and dedicated instruction. Within a year after 
founding of these colleges, most of tire students who had lett 
their regular institutions applied for readmrssion. Witti 
exception of the National Medical College, all the national co - 


leges ceased to exist. 

In addition to heeding Gandlii’s call for a boycott ° 
schools and colleges, the students were actively engaged in 
picketing shops selling British made goods and- in promoting 
Uiadi (liand spinning) which was a primar>' aspect of Gandlns 
program. One former student leader stated that tire 
of the students in the 1920’s exceeded tlieir activity' in tlie 194 ^ 
movement, usually considered tire zenitli of tlie student stnigg 6. 

1920 was ako the year in which the first All-India College 
Students’ Conference was held at Nagpur, The president ot 
the meeting was the respected nationalist leader, Lala Lajpat 
Rai. At the meeting, a permanent organization, the Hin 
Vidyartlii Sabha (Indian Students’, Organization), was -formed^ 
although it did not achieve notable success. It is interestog 
that a resolution for complete independence was tabled at this 
meeting; it failed by eleven votes despite dre presence of many 
radical Congress leaders." Its failure was probably due to the 
fact that the Congress itself was still debating the isue. 

The Nagpur meeting was an important milestone in the deve- 


‘ 0(\tnunent of Bomb.ij, CommisMoncr of Police. “Reno't on Natrona 
Sr book and Colteacs”. 1920, p. 4 
^ IbJd , p. 0. 

^Sntfstor, op. ett, p. Gl. 

VWuw.-aIia. op. srl p 2 
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lopment of an Indian student movement. It is signifleant that 
the meeting toolc place in the midst of an important nationalist 
agitalionah campaign and was fostered mainly bv adult nationa- 
list leaders. Very few of the aims of tlie conference were trans- 
lated into reality, since tlic enthusiasm generated by the meet- 
ing could not be sustained in the day to day functioning of the 
student organizations 

.'\nnual College Students’ Conferences were held after 1920. 
These meetings attracted substantial participation from all parts 
of India. The second conference, held in Ahmedabad in 1920, 
was attended by 3,000 delegates. This meeb'ng realBrmed the 
loyalt>' of the students to tlie Congress; its resolutions echoed 
Gandhi’s stress on constructive work, such as khadi and literac}’ 
campaigns. The strong nationalist and pro-Congress policy of 
the student movement was evident during this entire period. 

Students in Bombay were also active in one of the first para- 
military orgatiizations in India. The National Volunteer League 
was founded at the time of die Non-Cooperation Movement. 
Altliough the police considered it as a "disruptive and potentially 
dangerous element”, tlie League functioned along Gandhian 
lines, keeping order at Congress meetings and engaging in cons- 
tructive work.® Their ' distinctive uniforms and athletic drill 
were particularly disturbing to the government, which event- 
ually banned the organization. 

The next major agitational effort made by Bombay students 
took place in 1928, when the Simon Commission came to India 
to make proposals for Indian self-government. The Congress, 
which opposed the Commission because it did not include 
nationalist Indians, sought to arouse mass opposition to its visit. 
The students, who had lajised into inactivity, again responded 
enthusiastically to the call and launched a number of demons- 
trations. For the first time, the student commimity took 
the responsibility for a series of demonstrations. 

In Bombay, the students engaged in a one day strike from 
classes, passed resolutions against the Simon Commission at a 
mass meeting, and participated in a black flag demonstration 
and procession, during which several students were injured by 

® Government of Bomhay, Commissioner of Police, “Heport on the 
National Volunteer Movement”, 19SS, p. 5. 
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the pohcc. Since tlie Simon Commission disembarlced at Bom- 
bay before beginning their sur%'ey, the actions of die Bom > 
students had repercussions in other parts of India, spmr ^ 
on students m Lahore, Patn.^ and other cities, ^bc Bombay 
demonstrations wore organbed by an ad 
ever, the impetus came from members of the Students 
hood. V number of the younger Bombay Congress leaders, sue i 
as S. K Patil. who had recently graduated from tlic Students 
Brotherhood, were active in organbiiig tliese demonstrations. 
The movement was able to organize itself on an on-going lasis 
m Bombay and other cities and provide the orpnizattonal con* 
tinuity necessary for sustained action. By providing the nu e 
of leadership and an on-going organizational structure, the 
Brotlierhood made it possible for student activists to take ad- 
vantage of specific local situations since they could fall bac' 
on an existing group for support. 

Subhas Chandra Bose, a pioneer youtli leader and popul^ 
figure among the more radical Congress and socialist yout , 
correctly stated 


The years 1928-29 witnessed an unprecedented awakening 
among the youths. The halting attitude of the Congress at 
Calcutta and the stale tactics of the Swarajists in legislatures 
aroused the youths to a sense of their duty'.® 

When Gandhi announced Ins civil disobedience campaign m 
1930, the students in Bombay again responded to liis call. The 
1930 movement piobably attracted a larger number of students 
than that of 1920, although only a minority of die student com- 
munity took part in the agitation. By 1930, in Bombay a student 
organization, basically nationalist in its oudook and interested 
m political action, had been formed. The organization helped 
to coordinate student agitations, keeping in close contact with 
the Congress leaders. This group, the Bombay' Youth League, 
was responsible for many of the mass student demonstrations, 
strikes, and other forms of protests which took place. Other 
student groups were created to deal with specific aspects ot 
the nationalist cause The Students’ Anti-Untouchable Com- 


■’S'lkril.ar op cit , p 31. 
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mitlee organized meetings and demonstrations against the con- 
cept of untouchahility and sent students into the homes of un- 
touchables to do social work. The Bombay Students’ Swadeshi 
League carried on propaganda against the use of foreign made 
goods and held study circles on this topic.’'’ 

Students were involved in picketing of foreign shops, often 
constituting tire spearhead of the Congress campaign. Wlien- 
ever a student leader was arrested, demonstrations and protest 
meetings were called. Students at a the top ranking colleges, 
such as Wilson, St. Xavier’s and Elphinstone, were entliusiastic 
supporters of this strike, whereas die strike was less effective at 
other colleges.” The students also organized what came to be 
known as tlie “army of monkeys”, which consisted mainly of 
high sdiool and college students. This “army” fought pitched 
battles with the police and distributed illegal Congress litera- 
ture. Much of the terrorist activity which took place in Bombay 
was carried out by this small group, under the unoiBcial control 
of the Youth League.’- 

Prior to 1930, there was a steadily growing amount of student 
activity related to the nationalist struggle. Small groups of 
students interested in discussing serious topics formed study 
circles witlioul much outside support or giddancc. The Students’ 
Brotlierhood, to be discussed later in tliis chapter, was the largest 
of the student organizations at this time, aldiough more limited 
groups also existed. During the late 1920’s, a small group of 
college students, called the Rasputin Group, met regularly to 
discuss social, cultural and political issues. Each student pre- 
pared independent research on a specific topic for presentation 
before tlie group for discussion. Many of tlic active members 
of this group later entered politics.’'’ In the early 1930’s, the 
small Communist movement also made serious attempts to 
sponsor study circles; their efforts were well rewarded in the 
following decade, xvhen many of the city’s best students joined 
the ranks of the Communist student organization, the Bombay 

J^Prabiclh Chandra, Student Mooement in India, (Lahore All-Indi.i 
Students’ Ftderab'on, 1938), p. 37. 

'^'^Vomhmj Chronidc, July 2, 1930, p. 7 

’"Satnl.ir, oi> at., p. 54. 

’’Intcrvicsv with Soli Badisvala, former president of the Students' 
Brotherhood, November 30. 1964. 
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Students’ Union, or their trade union or ^Itural ^ ' 

as the All-India Trade Union Congress or the Tuples Tljca en 
Groups such as the Young Mens Hindu Association, the Mus^ 
.Students’ Union, and Paisi Students’ Association, 
active social and cultural programs with lecture series, itnpo 
^speakers and discussion. Although their activities were rni 
.to the non-political, some students became introduced to o 
more militant, student grouiis through these organizalioas. 

The Students’ Brotherhood (1920-1940) 

'One of the most important of Bombay’s student organizations 
was the Students’ Brotlierhood. Founded in 1889, the Bro er 
hood was dedicated primarily to social and cultural activi Y, 
.although it did help to sponsor some valuable social 
work and in its latter period was mudi involved in politica 
.activities. - 

The origins of the Students’ Brotherhood arc unclear. T ere 
are records of the publication of the Students’ Brotherhoo 
-Quarterly between 1907 and 1914. The journal featured articles 
of cultural and literary interest, witli concentration on European 
rather than Indian topics. During this period, as well as 
.throughout its history, tlie Brotherhood had the support of a 
number of prominent college principals, industrialists, sn 
'Christian missionaries. The journal stated its main purpose as 
being to “challenge tlie intellect of tlic students.”’' 

During the 1920’s and 1930’s, tlie Students’ Brotherhood c^' 
tituted on eof the few available extra-curricular activities. The 
Brotherhood, because it served an important purpose in the 
student community and had adequate financial support an 
adult interest, maintained itself until die political struggles ot 
the late 1930’s distracted the attention of the student commu- 
nity, and the development of college-sponsored extra-curricular 
organizations supplanted it. Tlie lack of a recognized extra- 
^.was’-'.-ilum based in the colleges undoubtably made it easier 
ainfficial student groups to obtain substantial suppo’^ 
^^0 ^ot groups ctivists in the Brotherhood were usually superioi 

‘A *\onalist caspective colleges. Consequendy, the Brother- 


on cU, p. SiOuarterhj, (Winter, 1917), p. 120. 
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lioOd resembled an inlerlooldng directorate of student leaders 
in Bombay. Leading Brotherhood members also held positions 
in the Muslim, Parsi, and Hindu student organizations. Further- 
more, the Brotherhood controlled a number of college unions, 
among which were those at Wilson, St. Xaviers, and 
Elphinstone Colleges. 

The educational system was tlie subject of much discussion 
and debate at this time, and die Brotherhood arranged a num- 
ber of lectures on administrative reform in the universities, the 
examination system, curriculum and similar topics, Wlien the 
percentage of students passing the matriculation examination 
of 1927-28 fell steeply, the Brotherhood issued a protest and 
called die students into the streets. A march on the University 
of Bombay senate attracted more than 150 students; die demons- 
tration later grew to 10,000 strong. The students stormed into 
the university convocation hall, where the senate was meeting, 
and forced a reconsideration of the results of the examination. 

Despite this particular outburst of activism, the Brotherhood 
limited its activities for the most part to purely academic dis- 
cussions of social issues. The Brodierhood (with premises where 
students could gather, talk and play games) was a meeting 
place for the student commum'ty. It was one of the few places 
where the students of different linguistic or religious groups 
could freely associate. The few women students at Bombay's 
colleges were also admitted into the organization, thereby 
making it one of the most socially advanced associations in 
Bombay. The integrating and modernizing function of the 
Brotherhood cannot be overemphasized. Tlie discussions on 
political and social issues wliich took place at the headquarters 
of the Students' Brotherhood provided guidance for the student 
community, and coordinated actions were planned. Also of 
importance was the library of tlie Brotherhood, which was small 
but well selected. 

The Students' Brotherhood sponsored an annual “inter- 
communal vegetarian dinner” with the Muslim Students’ Union. 
This was one of the few opportunities at which Indians of 
different castes and communities could eat together; this in 
itself was a radical innovation for ‘the time. Lectures were 
held once a week, including topics from English literature to 
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the future of tire uatioualist mou-ureut i« ItKfia. As lime v-t' I 
on, the topics took on a political tone. for 

The Brotherhood screed as a IcJidcrship » 

nrany ot rts members. Students 

sncakinc parliamontar)' procedures and methods of org 
letgs Ll projects; they learrred all ^1- orgarnr.^^ 
tails winch would become important during 

;;l 0 and aftersvards m mdependeut India Tire of tire 

Brotherhoerd’s prominent alumni is long Scrcr. mi 
the Indian cabinet were members, as were 
beal leaders Some alumni have gone to 
political spectrum; one former member is a leading g 
the left Communist Party, anotlrer is a leader 
conscr\ah\e Swatantra Parts. , , 

Through its scholarship programs, the Brotlicrhoocl eiraWc^^ 
a few students from lower middle class families to attend coU g 
at a time sshen the colleges were limited almost 
young upper class iieople. A suh-committec of the BroOrcrh 
orgaiiwed literacv campaigns m ss’orking class are»is o ,, 

Students went 'to slums and taught hygiene Preparamr 
classes for students facing their matriculation examinations wer 
opened by tlic Brotherhood at the end of each school year, bom 
of tins social service work was politically motivated, an 
Gandlus call for constructive work having had a pro oun 


impact on tire organization in the early 1930 s. 

After the Non-Cooperation Movement of 1920, the 
pohtical situation in the country demand an increasingly grea r 
involvement of the Brotlicrhood; as will be seen, this involve- 
ment eventually caused the collapse of tlie organization. A tee 
1930, political groups recruited members through the StudenK 
Brotherhood. Although a minority group, the Communist 
students were able, by virtue of concerted effort, were able to 
attract rank and file members of the Brotlrerhood witli radicA 
leanmgs. The Communists set up small study circles wdiich met 
regularly to discuss such topics as tlie significance of tlie Russian 
re\olution and the works of Marx and Lenin, and their imph* 
cations for India Though they had a later start, the Congress 
students workers did similar work in the BroHierhood and were 
able to build up support among Brotlierhood members. M the 
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general einplnisis of llie Bixitlierliood moved towards politics, 
the 'Congress and Comraunisl factions within the organization 
occasionally claslrcd openly at meetings. By and large, however, 
Hioir relations were amicable, and an attempt was made on 
both sides to avoid alienating the less politically-minded 
students by keeping purely political issues in tlie background. 

• The predominant political outlook among tlie students at this 
time w.'is leftist. Even those students who followed Gandlii 
and were not attracted to the Communist faction were power- 
fully influenced by socialist and radical ideas. It is probable 
that students of tliat generation were more familiar with the 
work of Marx and I.enin than are the present Indian students. 
It was the British socialists, however, who had the most in- 
fluence over the students. Men such as Sidney Webb, Harold 
Lasb‘, and otliers u'cre more potent ideological forces tlian 
either traditional Hindu scholarship or Marxism to the students 
of tins generation. ' ' 

IJy 1936, the atmospheic in India had become politicized due 
to the influence of Gandhis mass movement, and the students 
were iiarticularly taken up with political ideas and agitation, 
with many students taking a direct part in Congress affairs. The 
Students’ Brotherhood, alUiough it remained in existence until 
tlic beginning of the Second World War, became less important 
as the students moved toward more direct participation 
in politics. 

The Youth League — ToUtics and the Student Movement 

Organiziitions, particularly tliose formed to meet a particulai- 
crisis or situation, are indicative of the society from wliich 
tliey spring. Tlie formation of the Bombay Youdi League and 
similar organizations in other parts of India reflected a definite 
mdamorphosis in the student movement. The growth of the 
Youth League was a recognition that politics had become a 
major concern of tire student community. The Youth League 
was founded in 1927 to provide nationalist students with a 
fonim for their activities. It was openly political from flje 
hoginning and often played an important role in the nation- 
alist movement. 
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The membership of the Youtli League and the Students 
Brotherhood overlapped 'alUibugli’tlic Brbllic'rhood, because of 
its history and diverse program, had a much wider base ol 
membership. Despite its name, the Youth League consisted 
almost entirely of students, altliough occasional attempts 
made to recruit non-students. 

One of the key figures in the organization of the Youth League 
was Yusuf Mcherally, a leading Bombay nationalist, pioneer 
socialist, and Muslim. This remarkable figure, whose c^er 
spanned the major part of tiro nationalLst struggle in Bombay, 
was a mentor and guide to iwlitically minded students. He 
opened his library, one of the most exlcasive in Bombay, to 
the students, giving many of Uicm their first introducBon to 
Marx, Lasld, tlie Webbs, and other radical thinkcrs.'- 
The League arranged meetings from time to time to bear 
nationalist leaders. The most popular leaders among tho 
students, Nehru, Subhas Chandra Bose, and Mcherally himself, 
were leftists. The League provided a forums for left wmg 
Congressman to speak. Study circles were organized on poli" 
tical topics, . occasionally coordinated with activities of the 
Students’ Brotherhood. The League organized excursions from 
Bombay for .-purposes of social -service" work and nationalist 
propaganda in die surrounding villages. 'These trips gave the 
predominantly middle and upper class students from Bombay 
a rare opportunity to sec somediing of rural India. 

When Gandhi was actively involved in helping tlie peasants 
of the Bardoli district of Gujarat in their struggle against oppres- 
.sive land rents, the Youth League in Bombay took up their 
cause; food and funds were collected for the peasants, and 
the students sent a' delegation to Bardoli to deliver the aid 
and to investigate the situation first hand." In 1928, an evening 
school was set up by the students in a working class area of 
Bombay, and free literacy classes were taught by college stud- 
ents. For almost five years, an active program of lectures, 
social service work, discussions, and occasionally direct action 
projects, were undertaken by Bie Bombay You& League. 

A Bombay police report gives an indication of the scope of 

“Interview %vith S.^ Natarajan,’ journalist,, February 27, 1965 

“Bomfcay Chronicle, Oc^bcr''5,"'I928,’ p. 4. ' 
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the League's activities!: 

The Bombay Youth League has recently published an account 
of its activities up to 1930, and boasts that its workers have 
been at the helm of all the fighting activities of the Congress 
during the civil disobedience movement, and that it supplies 
a large proportion of the ^"dictgtors” of tlie "war councils"” 

The students were very active in die 1930 civil disobedience 
movement and were fond of such titles as "commander of the 
militia”, “war councils”, and "dictator", even though virtually 
alb of their activity was non-violent and their organizational 
functioning democratic. During tlie 1930 movement, the Youth 
League virtually disappeared as an independent entity and 
merged witli the local Congres leadership, providing the adult 
organization with many of its most active cadres. In 1932, 
when the Congress and the government came to terms, the 
students were somewhat unwilling to call ofiF the struggle. 

After the 1930 movement was brou^t to an end by Gandhi, 
the activity of the Youtli League decreased, altbougli it conti- 
nued to exist widi an active program for a number of years. 
The League turned its attention to local college affairs for 
the most part, although it continued to be interested in political 
matters. The Youth League was also given credit for frustrat- 
ing two government attempts to incre.Tse college and school 
fees in 1930 and 1931.’* 

One of the most important aspects of the Youth League’s 
activity is that it served as a model for other similar organiza- 
tions in otlrer parts of India. Students in- colleges from Madras 
to Calcutta became' involved in ‘politics ‘for 'the first time during 
this perod. Youth League organizers visited other university 
centers and tried to stimulate political activity. The annual 
meetings of Indian students assumed new vigor, and Bombay 
students took a leading role at these all-India conferences. These 
meetings were generally held at the some time and place as 
the annual sessions of the Indian National Congress and were 

” Government of Bombay, Commissioner of Police, "General Survey of 
Civil Disobediento Movement in Bombay to 191”, p. 30. 

’’Borabav Chronicle, February 28, 1931, p 6 
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often adjuncts of the Congress movement. While the ^ ' 
India student meetings lacked a well defined propam ^d 
as mudi social and cultural as political, the sessions aft 
were clearly political, and took a radical stance ^ 

Behveen 1928 and 1936, tlie Youth League in Bomba> w^ 
able to function effectively as a political orpnizahon 
substantial numbers of students. Its meetings ., 

well attended, and its sTnall study circles were 
most effective means then in existence of political cd«^°" 
among students. The Youth League was among the most 
tant organizations in Bombay, often spearheading ongres 
sitics and continually pressing the adult Congress organiz* 
for a more radical position. The League s activities were 
to students from all of the city’s colleges. Study Sropps 
once or twice a week and attracted groups of between » 
and sevent>'-five students regularly. In addition to the ’ 
classes. League members again ran sewing classes for wom ^ 
in the slums, did construction work in untouchable areas, an 
taught hygiene to both children and adults. Of parti 
significance is the fact that a fairly large number of worn 


were members 

The League represented an important turning pomt i ^ 
student movement in Bombay. As the first specifically po taca 
student organization, the League introduced tlie student 
lation to the intricacies of ideological politics. It gave a su ^ 
tantial number of students training in public speaking, organi 
zational work, and in practical politics. 


Conclitsiom 

This early period in the development of the student movemeirt 
in Bombay is, in some svays, one of its most important, for i 
set the pattern for student activity' until 1947. It was a time® 
awakening political and social concern among students, 
student organizations formed during this period had a profoun 
impact on succeeding organizations, and the xJolitical ideologic* 
pioneered bv student leaders during the early 1930’s remained 
strong during following periods. 

The causes for the growth of student organizations, vs’liich 
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uopreccdented in Indian history, seetn to be rooted mainly in 
the grow^th of an educated and increasingly politicized urban 
middle class and a substantial. development of an independent 
urban intelligentsia composed of lavvyers, doctors, middle- 
level government officials^ and a few wilers and journalists. 
The diftusion of European education and Western political ideas, 
its well as a world-wide revolutionary ferment and the rise of 
nationalism in the colonial areas of the- world in tlie past half 
century, also stimulated the growth' of student political 
nwareness.’" 

The development ol a student movement must be seen in 
the context of political events in India. The upsurge of nation- 
alism. indicated first by the cultural reformers of Bengal and 
■other parts of India, and later in the terrorist movements, again 
centered in Bengal, stimulated the middle-class Indian National 
Congress to gradually take u more militant position, and even- 
tually, under Gandhi’s leadership, to lead the nationalist struggle. 

TIh’ organizational pattern of the student movement during 
tins period of growth of shulcnt groups in Bombaj' reflects 
broader trends in Indian politics. The transformation from tire 
' morlcratc Students’ Brotherhood to the more militant and more 
sjaeeifically political Youth League happened on a more massive 
?ie.dc in the broader irolitical movements. The shifting popu- 
larity of the student movement on the college campuses also 
reflects tire broader social movements of the times, which rvere 
unable to sustain themselves during periods of inactivity for 
the most part, There does not seem to be a clear-cut pattern 
of organizational succession, except for the forces that have 
been mentioned which manifested themselves from the outside 
environment. The leadership of the movement remained in 
the hands of upper class politically oriented students, who began 
to experiment with agitational politics and with ideological 
issues during this period. 

Although higher education in Bombay showed some signs of 
change during this period, the student population remained 
fairly compact and homogeneous. Its size and the number of 

’®For more complete cli:>cussion of the impact of Western idcAS, 
p.rrlicularlv in education, on the Indian nationalist movement sec McCulIv, 
ifp eit. 
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D c rn.e slowly during the early 1930’s, with tlie great 
‘'°n!iion coming in later veats. Bombay’s few colleges were 

rS do°c —nation. »„a to 'vns “ 

"ei “oI — ”i‘y -'"“"S '»e 

mate was changing during this penod, and the 

zations showed something of tliis shift in 

nnlitical ideologies, from Marxism to liberalism, had » 

CacTon polLily m.„dcd ,h.dcnt,. The alutat pohhrf 

groups that were formed reflected Western ideologica 

organizational trends. . _ iQ90 a 

Wlifle extra-curricular activities did exist prior t " ’ ^ 
dramatic growth in such activities took place between 1 
1935. Primarily through student initiative, organizabons 
various kinds were formed. Educational administrators we 
relatively liberal in their controls for student groups, an > 
rary and cultural groups of various kinds flourished. 
like the Students’ Brotherhood were a transition between 
militant political groups of the nationalist period and , 

tural concerns of earlier periods, for the Brotlierhood 
political discussion and debate with social service activity. ^ O'” 
-tructive social work served as a means of political expenen 
wthout arousing government opposition 
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THE POLITICIZATION OF THE STUDENT MOVEMENT' 

1935-1942 

During the Thirties, the nationalist movement came of age. In 
modem terminology, it became a "“national liberation move- 
ment”, one of the first such movements which took on the 
accoutrements of a modem ideology, well developed organiza- 
tional tactics, and a charismatic leader. However, the Congress 
also drew from the deep well of Indian tradition; its leader, 
Mahatma Gandhi, constituted a fitting, if sometimes frustrating, 
combination of the modem and the traditional. 

The decade culminating with the "Quit India” struggle of 
1942 brought large sections of the Indian population, previously 
uninvolved in political affairs, into a militant stmggle. For the 
urban masses in particular, the independence stmggle was au 
political baptism. The students, although involved m politics 
to some extent prior to 1930, assumed positions of initiative and 
responsibility for the stmggle in the 1930’s and 1940s, 
By 1942 they were ready to assume some of the leadership of 
the Congress when the adult leaders were jailed and the party 
had been banned by the British after August 9, 1942. 

The transformation of the Congress into a broad based mass 
movement moved tlie thinking of the student organizations un- 
mistakably beyond local campus issues and into national politics. 
Even' campus-oriented 'notations were more frequently linked 
to an outside political issue. Student strikes were usually in 
retaliation to a regulation imposed by the British. Tlie student 
oilganizations worked in close collaboration with outside 
groups, becoming in many ways adjuncts of the national poli- 
tical organizations. The Congress, the Congress Socialists and 
the Communists each sought to guide the student movement 
toward a program most advantageous to its own policies; natur- 
ally, the political groups used tlie movement as a recruiting 
ground. 

As a growng minority of the students became involved in 
he nationalist stmggle, it was inevitable that politics would 
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■enter tlie college campuses. India’s educabonal instituh'ons. 
■which had previously maintained neutrality on most political 
issues while retaining a basic loyalty to the British Raj, were 
Torced into the struggle by the militant student movement. The 
injection of politics into the educational system and the in- 
•creased contact between the college and the broader societi 
lias continued to have important implications to the present 
time. Bombay, being one of the main centers of the struggle, 
w.xs more deeply involved in the agitational movement tlian 
most other urban centers m India 

Political Student Activihj 

The organizational framework of the Bombay student move- 
ment is rather complicated and. because of its fluidity, difficult 
to comprehend. \Vhile the specific orgam’zab’onal forms which 
the movement took during tliis penod are not so important 
it is necessary' to obtain some understanding of tliem in ordw 
to percenc the rapidly changing political situation. In die 
mid 1930's, another set of orgtmizations emerged. Tlie Bombay 
Presidency (Pro^Tncial) Students’ Federation was created aftei' 
a well attended student conference in Bombay in 1936. Hie 
Federation served the students in the whole of Bombay' 
Presidericy. although, its nucleus was in the city of Bombay. 
Tlie local affiliate o the Federation was the Bombay Students’ 
Union, also founded arcimd 1936. Since the organizah’onal 
bases of both groups were in Bombay city and its suburbs, 
and their political programs were almost identical, it was often 
difficult to differentiate these groups in a given situation. 
Leadership of the groups was intrerchangeable. 

On the lowest level, the Bombay' Students’ Union was 
divided into three units, the North Bombay Students’ Union, 
ihe Bombay Suburban Students’ Union imd the Bombay 
Students’ Union (Soiitli) The Students’ Federation had re- 
presentatives from these three groups on its working com- 
mittee, as w'ell asr representation from student organizations in 
■other areas of die Presidency, The B.P.S F. was, in turn, 
affiliated to the All-India Students’ Federation, the nationalist 
-student organization functioning for the whole subcontinent. 
The A I.S P’, met each year, usually at the site of the annual 
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t)<,ssion of the Congress and brought student leaders from all 
}>arts of India together, giving them a chance to meet such 
national leaders as Nehru and Subhas Chandra Bose. 
Bombay shidents' took an active part in the functioning of the 

Other oigauizata'onul slnictnres also existed in Bomba>'. 
Cronjis such as the National Youth League, the Progressi\-e 
Group and other organization.s existed for .short periods of time. 
Or during a .sj)ccifie agitaHonal campaign. Usually “front” 
grtmps of the nab'onalist movement, these groups have little 
significance as independent entities and \xi11 therefore not be 
dealt xvith in detail. 

Tlie most important of the nationahst student organizations 
was* the Bomba)' Shidents' Union. AH factions worked wuthin 
this organi'zation. often leading to heated debates on matters 
of policy, and the organizations gave the leadership to the 
students in the x'arious agitations of the Tlurtics. By the end 
of the decade, tlie Communist and non-Commimist leftist 
elements within tlie movement could no longer co-exist, and 
the B.S.U. formally split into two organizations in 1940. 

Bombay's first student conference was held in June 1930; 
at this meeting student leaders were able to agree on a common 
)>rogram to help tlie Congress. As the Boinhm/ Chronicle 
stateil in an editorial : 

The Bombay Student Conference .showed the political tem- 
per of India’s younger generation — a warning to the 

British and to India's nationalist leaders to hold fast.^ 

The nexvly fonnetl nationalist student movement had the bles- 
sings and active support of the Congress. Some of the bast 
students in Bombay xvere involved in the organization from 
the beginning; the association of superior students xvitli the 
movement continued until 1947, thereb)^ providing the student 
movement w'ith intelligent leadership. 

To coordinate its work, the B.S.U. elected a wwking com- 
mittee. which consisted of representatives from each of the 
colleges and from .selected secondan' schools. Tliis borly met 

^ Bomhmi Chwmcle. July 1, 19S0, p. 6 
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as often as necessary to decide policy and to run the organi- 
zation. In its attempt to organize cells in each of 'the colleges, 
the B.S.U. was moderately successful. Several chapters of 
secondary school students were also organized. Activities 
sponsored by the Bombay Students' Union included a student 
sponsored SwadesJii (Indian made articles) exhibition. Many 
students l^ft their colleges for the villages to work on cons- 
truction and literacy projects. When the Congress was ban- 
ned by the Brittsh authorities, students were primarily res- 
ponsible for the production and distribution of the clandestine 
Congress Bulletin and other propaganda work. 

The functioning of the organization was basically democratic. 
Wlren the ideological lines within the student movement be- 
came clearly drawn in the mid-Thirties, the B.S.U. was always 
sure to include a sufficient number of Gandhian, socialist and 
Communist students on the Working Committee to assure 
harmony. Decisiorrs were reached by the committee on the 
basis of an agreement between tliese groups. 

The Bombay Students’ Union entered the broader political 
movements of the city. Students became active in labor orga- 
nizing and worked with the Communists and, after 1934, with 
the Congress Socialists. The students were a valuable source 
of active cadres to the trade union movement. Students were 
a radical element in the Congress, Moreover, the student 
movement publicly demanded complete independence before 
tire Congress had officially adopted this policy in January of 
1930. Gandhi himself felt constrained to write to the Bombay 
Students’ Union, asking them to moderate their views and to 
follow the leadership of the Congress.” The students actively 
worked against communalism, and called on both the Congress 
and the broader community to resist communalist tendencies. 
When Congress leaders were on tire verge of accepting the 
British scheme of separate electorates for Hindus and Muslims, 
the Um'on spoke out strongly against tliis plan, charging that 
it would foster communalism. When die R.S.S., a right-wing 
Hindu communalist organization began to attract a substan- 
tial amount of yomig people to its para-military exercises, the 

•'Boinhtxy Chronicle, July 22, 1930, p. 3 

'Homhojf Chronicle. June 7. 1931, p. S 
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Students’ Federation took action. SimOarly, there was some 
concern that the Congress was losing ground to the Hindu 
Maliasabha on the one hand and the Muslim League on the 
other. The Federation organized a large youth railly and 
conference. Tlie conference was very successful, with more 
than 2,000 delegates from Bombay state attending. The con- 
ference received massive publicity and proved a serious setback 
for the R.S.S. and tlie other communalist groups. 

Tlie B.S.U. continued to organize a number of agitations at 
various colleges. Taking advantage of local grievances, the 
B.S.U, fostered the maximum amount of disturbance. One of 
these strikes took place at Wilson College, in 1932, and for 
two days tlie entire student body stayed on strike in protest 
against the expulsion of a student for his pro-Congress acti- 
vities.* Hie aim of tliese agitations was to embarrass the 
British authorities. The government responded by declaring 
a number of student and youth organizations in Bombay illegal. 
Despite this serious harassment and the arrest of several student 
leaders, the student movement continued to function. 

Tlie following wU give an indication of the activity of the 
student movement in the campaigns of the early 1930 s : 

In tlie 30’s, street comer meetings were held to rouse public 
opinion. Small detadiments of 25 Youth Guards used to 
march carrying national flags, bugles, and posters. At ever}' 
street comer, this small procession w'ould stop and Meherally 
would get on top of a car and deliver fiery speeches urging 
people to boy-cott British goods. Thousands of leaflets 
were distributed and hundreds of meetings were held.® 

Later, when the Congress formed its first "War Councils”, four 
of its members were from the student movement, and 
Meherally, who was president of the Youth League at that 
time, became Commander of the Congress Volunteers, many 
of whom were recruited from the student movement. 

By 1935, tire Bombay Students’ Union was a recognized 

^Bombay Chronicle, August 29, 1932, p. 8. 

^P. M. Joshi, “Inspiring Sag.u of India’s Pebel Youth Movement", Biif?, 
August 4, 1946, p. 46. 
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organisation with sometliing of a tradition. It was able to 
maintain a membership of about 5,000 until tlie organization 
split in 1940.“ Most of the members of the B.S.U. were from 
the middle class, although many of the leaders were wealUiier 
students. There were fewci girls thair men in the organisa- 
tion, althougli considering the Indian socuil structure die 
number of women was suqrnsingly large’ Most of die mem- 
iiership was Hindu, although there were a few Parsis and 
Chnstians Muslims were conspicuous by tlieir absence. Tlvere 
were probably more Gujaiatis than Maliaraslitrians in die 
organization, possibly because of Gandhi’s influence in the 
Bombay area at dies time. The Students’ Union sv.is one of 
the few organizations in Bombay which had a cosmopolitan 
membership able to woih closely together. 

Many Muslim students formerly part of the nationalist 
student mov'cment, quit at die urging of the newly formed 
Muslim League, fonning die All-India Muslim Students’ Fcdc- 
rabon Odier minonty groups formed se^iarate organizations 
at this bme, such <ls the Scheduled Caste (Untouchables) 
Students’ Federanon, the Sikh Students’ Federabon. Tlicse 
groups were, howcvei, small .md weak by comparison As. 
the decade drew to a close, even die predominantly Hindu 
nabonah'st student movement split on ideological lines, dius 
making the bifnrcab'on of die student movement almost com- 
plete.* 

Tlie Round Table Conferences, and otJier ^lolitical maiicuvei - 
nigs of the Congress leadership and the British during die late 
Thirties drew little response from die student movement, 
although the acbve student workers naturally watched these 
es’cnts with great interest. The student movement, forced to 
depend upon its own resources during tins period, turned to 
the familiar social service and educabonal tasks well organi- 
zed h'teracy programs were planned for die villages surround- 
ing Bombay, and several hundred students ir^ularly spent 
thcii vacations doing wllage work Nationalist propaganda 

'Interviesv witli M L Shall, former General Secretary of the All India 
Students’ Federabon, No\ ember 29, 1964 

’Inlemew 11 . 1 * Usha Mehta, Department of Polihcs, UmvorsiW of 
Bombay, Janu.iiv 11, 19&3 

* Ahlmialn, op cit. 
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wais an imiKirtant part ot these literacy campaigHs, Medi- 
cal Students \s'ere active in introdneing public health measures 
In die saUages, CullTinil groups were sent to teach national 
songs and jierfonn plaj's.'' Students wore very' much involved 
with the Congress Volunteer Cotyis, which engaged in social 
service work in addition to acting as guards at political ineel- 
Jiigs. One of the most original ideas that was developed by 
the Students’ Union and llic Bombay Presidency Students" 
Fc<lcration was sending small groups of students to nllagcs 
to stu)' in one place for a period of time. Tlie .students were 
also teaching ffindustani, reaching some 10.000 people m 
Bombay over a two year period. 

Under the s^iorsorship of the Students’ Brotherhood, the 
.Students’ Uaiion nnd otlier oigfanizations in Bombay, an all- 
cily students meeting Wvis convened in June of 1936. Sb'mu- 
latcd in part by tlie militant student response to tlie matricu- 
laHon massacre demonstration and public indignation engender- 
(d m favoui of the students, tlic purpose of the mcebng was 
to investigate student grievances and communicate the opinions 
of die students to die administrative aiidiontics in a disciplined 
yet forceful manner, nic met'ting wa.s organized by nationa- 
list students with strong backing from the leftists. Tlie meeting 
drew more than a thousand students. The Students’ Character 
svhicli has dniwn up became a pioneering statement which 
WAS influential on students in other parts of India. 

Tlie confercuee passed u msohition stating for die first tune 
that students had an inherent right to organize to present their 
grievances. The i-esolution read as follows 

lliis meeting recognizes the inherent rights, as citizens, oi 
the students to organize themselves widi a \ncw to represent 
their grievances and protest against any injustice or ill treat- 
ment meted out to diem. This meeting emphatically condemns 
the presence of the police in the Senate Hall on Monday last, 
and the handing. over the University Gardens to the anned 
police by die university authorities on Tuesday, dierebv con- 
vcj^ing a threat of violent repression of the students in their 

’Interview witli G S Poliefc.ir, former editor of the Studf'iiis' CalL 
March 15, 1965. 
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legitimate demonstration of discontent against the disgrace- 
ful treatment meted out to them 

More important tlian this resolution, however, was the Charter 
itself. The Charter spelled out some of the specific issues of 
\'ital importance to the student community. It stated in part : 

Freedom of thought, speech and assodation are consi- 

dered and granted as indispensable essential-s of civilized 
life. 

The State shall recognize organizations of students in tlie 
same way and to tlie same extent as it recognizes organiza- 
tions of workers, consumers, or merchants, and shall in all 
matters affecting education and well being of the student 
community, ordinarily act through such organizations, with 
the view to developing habits of self-government, discipline, 
and teamwork among the students.^ 

These few quotations from tire Charter will give an indication 
of its style and comprehensive contents. 

With the adoption of the Charter, tlie student 'organizations 
in Bombay took more interest in educational issues. In 193T. 
for instance, the Bombay Presidency Students’ Federation sub- 
mitted a memorandum to the Minister of Education demanding 
a democratization of education and asking that the post of 
Vice Chancellor be elective rather than nominative. The 
students also asked that legislation be passed freeing the 
secondary schools from government control. On another occa- 
sion, the students protested against an ofiBcial refusal to hold 
the matriculation examination twice in one year. The student 
movement was free to devote more attention to educational 
issues during this period because of the absence of an intense 
political struggle. 

The Bombay Presidency Students’ Conference of 1937 was 
-a typical meeting. The meeting adopted the Charter of Rights, 
as well as expressly condemning the university for the 1936 
-matriculation massacre. A resolution supporting the Congress 

Bombay Chronicle, June 22, 1B36, p. 16. 

^Ibid., p. 12. 
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swadesM campaign was hotly debated and finally passed by 
a small majority.’’ • ' 

The 1938 meeting of the Bombay Students’ Conference indi- 
cated some of the ideologic'al trends taking place in the student 
movement. Called at the initiative of the Bombay Students’ 
Union, wliich was strongly under the control of nationalist and 
anti-Communist elements, the conference was repeatedly dis- 
rupted by some of the Commxmisl delegates from the North 
Bombay Students’ Union. While both groups were still func- 
tioning in the same oiganization at this time, there was a good 
deal of infighting taking place. More than 500 delegates 
attended the conference and audiences of more than 2,000 atten- 
ded many of the sessions. Despite a number of disruptions, the 
conference passed resolutions calling for an anti-imperialist 
struggle against Fascism and criticising some of the more 
conservative Congre^men for^ their compromising attitude to- 
ward the British. Many’ of the newspapers reacted negatively 
to the proceedings in 1938. For the first time, the simmering 
dispute between the Communists and non-Communists came 
into the open. 

After 1937, the student movement in Bombay concentrated on 
political issues. Symp.itiiy demonstrations and meetings were 
held to express solidarity with students in other parts of India 
when repressive actions were taken. In Bombay, the B.S.U. 
successfully defended several high school students arrested in 
a demonstration and secured tlieir release from prison. The 
journal of the B.S.U. concentrated on poh’tical and agitational 
issues, aldiough it served as a medium of communication for 
Bombay students as well. There is also no doubt that the 
movement spent increasingly more time on the factional dis- 
putes which began to come into the open in 1936 and 1937. 

One of the major demonstrations of this latter period was 
.jgainst die visit of Sir Maurice Dwj'er to Bombay. Dwyer 
was the Vice Chancellor of Delhi University who had expelled 
some of the nationalist .students there. The Bombay Students' 
Union organized massive demonstrations wherever Dwyer 
.Spoke in Bombay and involved thousands of students. Some 


'-Bomhaii Chronicle, January 4, 1937, p. 7, 
S.P.— 6 
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fiftj students were arrested for .blpcking passage during one 
<if these demonstrations.” 

There is no doubt that the nationalist student groups were 
<m important force on the campUs. The Bombay Students 
Union built up a highly committed and politically sophisticated 
group of activists during tJie 1930s, and had a profound in- 
fluence on this group of individuals, which numbered in the 
hundreds. 'Hie fact that a number of prominent Bombay 
political leaders, trade union workers, intellectuals, and busi- 
nessmen emerged from this relatively small grtnip is highly 
significant. With 5,000 members, the nationalist student orga- 
nizations .also influenced larger numbers of students. 

As has been noted, the student movement devoted itself ^ 
almost exclusively to political issues, ;md onb' coasidered edu- 
cational problems when diey concemerl the nationalist cause. 
As a result, the student movement liad almost no influence on 
university- reform or on broader issues of educational policy, 
other than to apply pressure in specific instances of administra- 
tive misconduct. The nationalist students may have had 
some impact on national policies through their active role in 
Gandhi’s campaigns, and it is fairly clear that the Bombay 
Students’ Union was a radicalizing influence^ on the Congress 
movement in the city, and it served as an organizational base 
for many of the Congress Socialist leaders. 

The Socialist Shtdeut Front 

The Congress Sociidist Party, which was founded in 1934, had 
a strong influence on .the student mos-ement Some of its 
leaders were popular student leaders recently graduated from 
the movement. . Subhas Chandra Bose, M. R. Masani. Yusuf 
Meherally, AshoLi Mehta, Ram Manohar Lohia and many others 
were leading C.S.B. figures and popular among die students. 
Hie socialist leaders combined a number of advantages in 
dealing vvith the students. They were generallv younger dian 
the other Congress leadens. They were not committed to the 
Gandhian principle of non-violence. On the contrary, the 
socialist leaders pressed for more radical mass action, actively 

Interview’ witJi Pravin.-i Mehta, fanner Poona student activist, March 
11 , 1963 - 
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calling for a rnass ino\ement against the British. Their ideo- 
logical position was radical : British imperialism was to be 
cni'elied by a revolutionary upsurge of the Indian masses. 
Furthermore, Indian eajritalisLs and landowners were to be 
removed so that a democratic social system could bo establish- 
ed. Tlie keynote was action, and stress was placed on the 
indiustrial workers in the urban areas and on the students. 
Although the sociaUsls ’gained some following among the pea- 
sant mos'cments, thir main strength was in the cities and larger- 
towns. 


The Cowniumst Sttident Front 

Tlie Communists were intent on maximizing tlieir influence 
jimong tlie students, enabling them to enlist the student move- 
ment for any of the political campaigns whicli they might 
.spon.sor.’* They were also interested in spreading Maxism 
among the students so as to increase the vanguard for a 
jmssible rm'olutionary movement in India. 

The ba.sis of the early influence of Commum'sm in the student 
community in Bombay was the informal study circles wluch 
were orgam'zod. Under the leadership of men like S. A, Dange, 
wjio was himself involved in the student movement, and 
M. N. Roy, then a prominant Communist leader who spoke 
occasionally to Bombay students, a number of study circles 
were organized. Marxist theory proved an important part of 
lire discussions, and the students read Marx, Lenin, and Stalin.-'’ 
Serious discussions of tlie Russian revolution and its impact 
on India were also held. Radical literature clandestinely im- 
ported from England and occasionally from die Soviet Union 
was pas,sed from student to student. Tliese study circles, al- 
though guided by Communists, were relatively free and open; 
occasionally such “heretical” writers as Trotsky and Max 
Eastman were discussed by the group. 

Tlie Communist students were particularly .succe.ssful at 
Elphistonc College. Tliey were able to build up their influence 
slowly but effectively, finally gaining control over mam' of the 

}*■ Interview • wtii ‘ Batlfwala, - loc. clt. 

"Intervaew \wth Krishnnlcant Desai, Advocate, Borabav High Court, 
March 2, 1965. 
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Interview with B^kwala, loc. oil. 

^Unterview ivith A. Namioshi, December 29, 1964 
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paign against the war; many Communist student leaders were 
arrested during 3939 and 1940 because of their participation 
in die agitation* The nationalist and socialist .students were also 
involved in the anti-war struggle, but were not as militant at 
tin’s time as were the Communists, The arrest of many key 
Communist student leaders caused serious dislocah'on in the 
student movement, and the Communists were hard pressed to 
maintain their hold. Tlie arrested leaders served up to two 
years in jail; they were released only when the Communist 
Party line Avas again revised to support the war after the Soviet 
Union became involved in the European conflict. 

The All India Sitidenis Federation and The Split in the Student 
‘Movcmeiii (1910) 

The j All-India Students’ Federation, founded in 1936 with the 
support of the Congress, was conceived as the student wing 
of die Indian nationalist movement. No detailed ideological 
policy was marked out for the organization. Only frankly 
communalist elements were not welcomed into the organiza- 
tion. In the A.I.S.F., Gandhians, socialists, Communists, and 
independent radicals Avorked in cooperation. The first confer- 
ence of the A.I.S.F., held in Lucknow in 1936, v'as addressed 
fay both Nehni and M. A. Jinnah. Subhas Chandra Bose 
attended the meeting and served as president of the organiza- 
tion for several years. The first meeting was attended by 986 
delegates. A series of resolutions Avere passed, most of which 
were prompted by the irolitical situation in India. A resolution 
defining the role of students in politics Avas the topic of a heated 
debate. The matter Avas finally submitted to Nehru for solu- 
tion, and he suggested a draft resolution which urged the 
students to take part in the national moA'ement.’® 

During 1937 and 1938, the A.I.S.F., from its central offices 
in Bombay, sought to coordinate the activities of its affiliated 
groups, one of tlie strongest of Avhidi Avas the Bombay Presi- 
dency Students’ Federation. In August of 1937, the A.I.S.F. 
WQrldng committee issued a call for students throughout India 


Sakrikat, op. cil , p. 5‘J 
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to agitate for a number of demands. Among tliese proposals 
were. 


1 50 per cent reduction in college and examination fees 

2 Objectivity in textbooks witfi regard to Indian nationalism. 

3 Freedom of speech in and out of schools. 

4 The cnmpulsorN learning of the vernacular and 
Hindustani 

5. Compulsoiy recognition of student unions by iiniveisitx'^ 
administrations. 

6 Prohibition of communal student organizations. 

7 Abolition of “degrading punishment”.” 


Tliese demands weie based more on a desire to create an 
abnosphere for agitational politics within die colleges than to 
senously attempt to reform aspects of the university' 
educational system. 

At its annual session, held m Madras in January' 1938, the 
first open split between the communists and the socialists 
occurred M R Masam, then a prominent socialist leader, has 
stated diat many of the socialist leaders were trying to create 
a split 111 the organizabon, and that the Communist students 
conveniendy swallowed the bait.® When the Communist dele- 
gates proposed a resolution praising the newly implemented 
Sowet constitution, the socialists claimed that this subject had 
no place m the context of the Indian student movement. The 
Communist students succeeded in having tiie resolution approved 
b\ the Subjects Committee of the conference, but when diey 
moved it onto the floor of the session, thev met with determined 
sff^Mist opposition.^ 

\\^n the session reconvened the next day, die Communists 
called fiiJcir 0"^^ meeting and passed die resolution in quesdort. 

Gandhians also met separately, under 
Masam s groups claimed to be die "legitimate 

^^11-Indi.i Shidenfs ^'’ ^ confusion 


Mioddv, op ett. 


140 . 
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was cieated as the delegates departed for home. A raajonty 
of the delegates probably sided with the non-Goramunist forces 
at this time, although the Communists were well organized. It 
IS probably true that the non-Communists had prevented a 
determined Communist bid to take over the student movement 
at the Madras session, since there is every indication that die 
latter had planned then tactics well in advance." 

The two groups left Madras determined to press tlieir claims 
to legitimacy After several months of functioning as separate 
entities, both groups submitted to tallcs with several prominent 
leftist Congress leaders and were persuaded to heal their split. 
The national leaders, who had been quite concerned about the 
student movement, expressed their satisfaction with the healing 
of the split. Nehru stated on the occasion: 

All good Wishes to the Students’ Federation, I am glad 
that tlicy have ended their petty arguments about trivial in- 
cidents. If they are to be worth anything they have to keep 
above such minor conflicts and think of the larger issues. 
To that cud they should address themselves.® 

The Nag^iur session of tlie All-India Students’ Fedeiatiou, 
liold m December of 1940, saw the final split m the Indian 
student movement The 400 delegates who attened (represent- 
ing nearly 40,000 members) were prepared for political debate, 
since the situation in India had grown tense, and the student 
movement was in a state of flux. Some of the Congress and 
Communist underground leadership, who were in hiding at the 
time, actually attended the sessions and gave advice to the 
student leaders “ Conflicts m the executive committee had 
p.ived the way foi more disputes at the conference itself. A 
number of observers have pointed out that the real reason for 
the split was the growing animosity between the socialists and 
the Communists, and that the apparent causes svere merely 
camouflage for tliis dispute.-’ 

Kcdcl> , o;i ett , p 145 , 

Bomha'i Chrmucle. Fobnuiry 26, 1938, p 13 
-* InlorvH'w V ith Desai, loc cit. 

-’Gene Overstreet and Marsh.nll Windmillcr, Communism in India 
(Rfmilviv Percnm.il Press, 1060), p "97. ' 
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Two separate sessions of the All-India Students’ Federation 
were held, each passing resolutions, electing officers, and chart- 
ing programs for the year. Each group stated its commitment 
to student miity and blamed the other for causing the split in 
the first place. The Communist students took the opportunity 
to launch a bitter attack on Gandhian non-violence, stating that 
India was ripe for a revolutionary struggle.^ The socialist 
students, who were joined by the Gandhians and other inde- 
pendent groups, reiterated their faith in the Congress leadersliip ‘ 
and pledged to struggle for Indian independence. They attacked 
the Communists as took of the Kremlin. When the groups 
left Nagpim, the lines of conflict were so firmly drawn tiiat 
later attempts to reach a settlement of the problem were 
doomed to failure. 

The Communists continued to use the name of the All-India 
Students’ Federation, while the socialist-Gandhian group event- 
ually changed their name to the All-India Students’ Congress to 
avoid further confusion. In Bombay, the confusion was multi- 
plied, since there were also two Bombay Students’ Unions. The 
Nagpur split had important consequences for the entire student 
movement in India. Smaller splits took place in almost every 
local student group, ending the era of combined agitational 
effort After 1940, the warring factions of the student move- 
ment spent almost as much time fighting each other as they 
did in working against the British. Surprisingly enough, the 
split wlriclr took place in the student movement did not seriously 
lamper its activit}'. 

In Bombay, the student movement continued much as before, 
rut witli an increased militancy, for tlie Congress was beginning 
■ wage an even more determined battle for complete inde- 
dence. Tlie Communists continued to function although the 
called complete shift in the Party line when the Soviet Union 
The socilP war threw the Indian Communists into coirfusion. 


Masani’s !ea’<h^foffore the Communist organizations in Indi 
All-India Students ylfi^nt anti-war position to support of tli 
we fight against fescism. Almost ovemigh 
fro™ a vocal opposition to the Britis 
foreign policy. Many of * 
-S.ite{ar, op cit., p. . 54 '” bewildered by this change c 
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position^ and a large number did not accept die explanation 
of the shift dial was given by die Party leadership. As a result, 
die Communist student organizations, as well as odier Com- 
munist front groups in India, lost large segments of their follow- 
ers, The nationalist organizations, on the other hand, 
grew tremendously owing to die influx of former Communists 
and others who joined the movement in the heat of the struggle. 

The student movement in Bombay was active in the national 
struggle. Each of the factions of the student movement actively 
supported die efforts of its parent group. Tlie Communist 
students sent workers to help die All-India Trade Union Con- 
gress organize workers in the Bombay textile mills. Students 
constituted an important segment of die Communist volunteers 
corps and were active in Communist front cultural groups and 
in other activities. Similarly, diCppationalists generally moved 
ofl the campus and into the streets. The students were not par- 
ticularly enthusiastic about Gandhi’s call for individual sataya- 
gralia, and preferred mass agitation instead. Nevertheless, they 
helped the Gbngress organization in its work, and probably 
constituted a majority of die Congress volunteers who acted as 
guards at polidcal meetings and did social service work. 

On the campuse.s, the student movement was interested 
mainly in embarrassing the audioritics and the British admini- 
siradon. Strikes, when they occurred, were usually not aimed 
at imjiroving campus conditions or pressing for educational - 
reforms, but were purely political in nature. The period 
directly prior to 1942 can be seen as a preparation for the 
most important .struggle in which the Indian nationalist move- 
ment was to engage. Organizadonally and politically, this 
jieriod prepared die student organizations, of all political 
views, for this stniggle. 

Educational Developments and Student Activity 

Despite the importance of the political movements fcildng place 
in Bombay and in die rest of India, most students continued 
to be oriented towards the campus. In the excitement of the 
movement it is easy to overlook the fact that only a minority 
of students took a consistent interest in national and local 
politics. The period of die Thirties was art important one 
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vcfoiTOS, the system has remained sartually unchanged to the 
present time. As early as 1935, a headmaster of a Bombay 
secondary sclrool wrote in the Bombay Chronicle that the 
system of matriculation examinations svas wasteful (since only 
20 to 55 pel- cent passed), harmful to student morale, imd 
unfair.®* Other critics claimed that the examinations had little 
i-dationship to the actual work of the students and tliat they 
limited the capabilities of the shidcnts' and the scope of instruc- 
tion of the teachers. 

Attacks on Uic matriculation system had been growing for 
some time, and when the university authorities decided to' 
improve the standard of English in the 1936 examination, 
thereby raising tlie level of failures considerably, the students 
rose in protest. The passing marks fell to 28 per cent, some- 
thing of a record for Bombay University. The students labelled 
it a ‘'Matriculation Massacre”. Under the leadership of the 
Students’ Brotherhood and the Bombay Students* Union, a 
series of protest meetings and demonstrations were organized. 
An ad hoc coinmittco was fomied, attracting 20,000 students 
and others." The leaders of the nationalist movement imme- 
diately rallied to the side of the students, as did a number of 
prominent educators. /Utliough under considerable pressure 
from the public and from the student community, the univei- 
sity .uithorities felt that the reform which had been instituted 
w,is worthwhile, and that a temiiorary rise in the number of 
failures was im unfortunate but neces.sary concomitant. 

When the students were convinced that petitions to the 
proper .authorities would not obtain results, mass demonstra- 
h'ons-werc organized. In June of 1930. a student demonstration 
of more than 2,000 invaded the meeting of the uni'-ersit)" 
senate, demanding that the student leaders be heard and that 
the matriculation question be reconsidered. \Vlien the Senate 
would not listen to the student demands, the coiwocation hall 
was .attacked. The student leaders then made speeches until 
the police forcibly removed them from the h,all, arresting .x 
number of students and injuring several.” 

® Bomba{i Chromclc, July 11, 1935, p 18 

^Interview with M. M. Gandhi, Director, Ghia and Company, foi-me3 
student activist, January 22, 1965. 

^Somhatf Chronicle, Juno 16, 1938, p. 7 
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The university administration came under heavy attack from 
tlie press and from prominent Indian business and educationa] 
leaders. The students, meanwhile, kept pressing their cam- 
paign, demanding that the passing marks be raised from -29 
per cent to 44 per cent, the latter figure being the average of 
the five irreceeding years. As the scope of the demonstrations 
grew, the students drew up a list of demands which included 
the foUowng ‘ 

1. Reduction of all c.vamination fees 

2 Better facilities for e.vaminations. 

3 Appointment of examiners according to merit imd not 
influence. 

4. Democratization of the university constitution. 

5. No preference to the Cambridge University examination 
over Indian examinations. 

6. Steps to prevent a reperition of the massacre.^ ' ‘ 

Because one of the main instigators of tlie "massacre’' vvas 
the British principal of Elphinstone College, the nationalists 
took advantage of tlie situation and tried to turn it into an 
anti-British campaign. 

Tliere was no doubt tliat the percentage of fiiilures in the 
examination had risen sustandally. In 1931, for example, 57.2 
per cent of tlie students passed the examination, whereas in 
1934, only 47.4 per cent passed. The universit>' authorities 
-claimed that the rapid expansion of education had low'ered 
standards to a serious degree and tliat it was oecessarj'- to take 
steps to raise them before it was too late.™ 

The students were able to win their struggle ,md, after a 
long series of demonstrations, the university administration 
egreed to schedule another examination for tliose ivlio had 
failed the first test. The student’ leaders and the press hailed 
this as a substantial victory. However, the number passing 
the supplementary examination was a mere 21 per cent. Several 
protest meetings were held, but to no avail, and the movement 
■died out. 

\ 

^Bombay Chronicle, June 17, 1936. p. 6. 

® Bombmi Chronicle, June 12, 1936. p q. 
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,Tho matriculation massacre was one of the first mass student 
agitations which involved large numbers and used militant 
tactics. Previously, the aiationafist students were unable to 
convince large numbers of students to commit civil dis- 
obedience, although an active minority participated in such 
activity. A decade of political education and an increasingly 
political and militant atmosphere in the nation contributed to 
the students' radicalism. The growth of student political orga- 
nizations and consciousness during this period was unprece- 
dented, and the major movements on tlie campus, such as the 
Congress (nationalist) and the Communist student organizations, 
were formed at tins time. 

‘ • The matriculation agitation had a number of iwsitive results 
nevertheless. Not only were the students convinced that they 
could cany on a successful agitational campaign concerning 
an academic issue, but a large number of previously uninvolved 
students were intiated into the student movement. In the long 
run, the students wore successful in the immediate objective 
of their struggle, since by 1938 the percentage of passes had 
risen to 53 per cent. Tlrey were, however, unable to .secure 
any lasting changes in the system itself. 

Occasionally local college issues spurred to action the students 
■ at a given instituh'on: One of these incidents took place in 
1938, when the Grant Medical College in Bombay announced 
drat all vacations were being cancelled and that other regula- 
tions would be strictly observed. The students were quite 
indignant, and when representations to the Health Minister 
proved ineffective, they resorted to a strike which was com- 
pletely effective. The incident was linrited to the Grant 
Medical College, although it did receive a good deal of publi- 
city and aroused the sympathy of students at other institutions. 
The agitation included protest meetings as well as a strike. 
The school’s administration tried to compromise with the 
students, although most of the new regulations were kept in 
force. This is only one example of many similar incidents 
which took place during the 1930’s. As the students became 
aware tliat agitational methods could often gain results, they 
resorted to such tactics witli increasing regularity. Since much 
of the student movement was more interested in political issues 
than in educational reform, they were more than willing to 
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participate in clemonstmhons and agitational tvunjiaigns \r3uch 
jnight embarrass die aiidiorities and thereby help the 
nationalist causes The usual pattern was a short strike, which 
usually emptied the c-ollege in question, followed by sporadic 
^demonstrations and emhng in a surrender by the students, 
aldiough sometimes a c-ompromise was leached with tlie 
.administration of the college. 

Not all of the student activity during this penotl was devoterl 
to politics Tlie agitabons concerning the matriculation mas- 
sacre indicate that educational issue.s also roused the students 
to acbon Of less dramatic impact, though perhaps of more 
imjiortance were the other shident activities sponsored by a 
range of groups. To obtiun a complete picture of the shident 
situation in Bombay during the 1930’s, it is necessary to examine 
these social and cultural achsahes, as well as those concerned 
svith agitation and politics There was a mixture of politics 
in many of the social and cultural activities of this period, indi- 
•cating that complete divorce from the events of tlic outside 
•world was impossible for the students. 

During tlie entire period of the Thirties, such groups as 
’the Young Men’s Hindu Association, the Young Men’s Parsi 
Assoaation, the Marwan Youtli League, and the iVhishm 
Students’ Union were meetmg actively. The usual pattern of 
.activity was to sponsor a series of four to sec lectures each 
academic year and to hold several social gatherings. Most of 
'these communal social groujis received the guidance and 
aissistance of influential adults in the commum'ty'. Most of them 
were not at all involved in student political activities, although 
the nationalst shident groups ried to extend their influence 
into as many other organizations as possilble. 

Occasionally, one of the student organizations made specific 
suggestions for educational reforms In 1935. the University' 
Beform League issued a statement which said 

A university' is primarily a community of shidents The tree 
spirit of the university hes in the corporate life which tlie 
shidents live in their pursuit of learning and in acquiring 
the experience of life.®‘ 


Chfomde, December 2, 1S35, p g 
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Sovne of tlie Ledgue^s suggestions for chsinges were: 

J. ForaiUtion of Students’* Brotherhoods in nil educational 

, centers with library, games and gym. 

2. Nomination by the . chancellor of one or two students 
to the senate annually. 

S. Study by students of the history of their college in order 
to develop prjde. 

■1. Investigation of student living conditions.’’' 

Loiter a delegation of students went to tlie vice chancellor in 
order to urge the university to undertake .social .service work. 
Tlie students asked that a literacy campaign in the slums of 
Bombay be officially sponsored by the university. The vice 
chancellor, fearing to take part in an activity which might 
appear to be political, declined and called the students sub- 
versive."’ Other student grrmps, in addition to the nationalist 
organizations, engaged in social service work. 

Athletic activity also proved fairly pouular among students. 
Many of the colleges .sponsored athletic teams, with cricket 
as the most popular sport. The communal student groups 
also had active sports programs, and the annual competitions 
between some of the colleges attracted a good deal of attention. 
The university, and most of tlie colleges, suffered from a lack 
of facilities for .sports and of sufficient space for games, but 
attempts were made to provide opportimities. In the late 
193(ys. some of the communal groups, .such as the militant 
Hindu R.S.S., began to use athletic training and drill as part 
of a nationalistic or communalistic training program. Through- 
out die perio, however, athletic activity involved many 
students and provided one of the few outlets for physical 
exercise open to young people. 

Some students cultural and social activities played an im- 
portant political role. One of the places set aside for student 
social gatherings in Bombay was the R. L. Trust Hostel. Donat- 
ed by a prominent industrialist with strong nationalist leanings, 
the Hostel had a good librar>' and several meeting rooms. 

^'^Ihid, p. 6 ' 

’’Interview with Dr. Aloo Dastiur, Head oE the Department of Polthcs, 
University of Bombay, January 8, 1965. 
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It was located, moreover, in a neighborhood about cqliall) 
distant from the newer colleges and the establLshed institutions 
of South Bombay. Tlic Hostel developed into a center of 
meeting and discussion for the more ladical elements in tlie 
Bombay student community. Informal study circles were 
organized, and serious discussions were held. Tlic students 
mvited well Icnowm political leaders to tlio Hostel to talk to 
diem and even succeeded in sponsoring several underground 
leaders. Many of the alumni of this study group are active 
in political affairs in present day India 

Concimion 

Tlie penod under consideration in tin's chapter is of particular 
importance for the student movement in Bombay and !n India. 
Not only did the movement transform itself dramatically from 
a campus based movement interested essentially in national 
issues into an important arm of the nationalist movement, but 
developed a mass base and organizational and political sophis- 
tication. The student movement adjusted to the changes in the 
educational system in Bombay, and after a short period of con- 
fusion, succeeded in organizing the middle class students from 
the newer colleges. Student organizations which had previously 
been interested in politics and occasionally active in political 
affairs, transformed tliemselves into militant political movements 
The student movement received the active support and en- 
couragement from the leaders of die various political groups 
in India. For its part, the student movement also influenced 
the adult organizations to a more modest extent. Student meet- 
ings often passed resolutions urging the Congress to take more 
radical stands, and leftist Congress leaders pointed to this evid- 
ence of student opinion. The student movement was an integral 
part of the national movement and played a vital role in it.^' 

The integral relationship between the political organizations 
,ind the student movement during this period is clear. Poli- 
tical activists were able to work within the student movement 
mainly because of the dramatic mass movement which had 
captured the imagination of much of die student population. 

^‘Interview witli Baroc-ili S.inghvi, foreign editor. BMs, March 16, 1965. 
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The studeuts were among die strongest supporters of left-wing 
nationalist leaders, and the student movement was probably 
the most left-wing of the elements supporting the Congress. 
Because of the politiciil situation in India and the more modem 
and ‘Western orientation of the students, ideological politics, 
and particularly socialist ideas, had a good deal of popularity 
on the campuses. 

The political parties were able to recruit leadersliijr from 
the campuses, and man}' of the student leaders who left the 
colleges for active politics became leaders of Bombay politics 
after Independence. Tire Congress (and the Communists as 
well) could often count on the students for active pohtical 
workers in the trade union movement and in other areas. Tire 
ideological basis which the students received in the student 
movement made them particularly elfective in broader poli- 
tical endeavors. Thus, the relationship between campus and 
the political groups was close and quite important. 

Some contemporary observers saw tlie student movement in 
Bombay as the leading element in the Indian student move- 
ment at the time. The Bombay students were not only at tlie 
center of political activity in India, but the headquarters of 
the political student organizations were in Bombay. Tlie Bombay 
students had a contact with student organizations in Europe 
and the United States and were quite internationally minded. 
They were quite disturbed by tire Spanish Civil War and by 
tire Japanese invasion of China. These international contacts 
helped to broaden the perspective of the student leaders.^ 

Some have seen the period behveen 1936 and 1940 as the 
apex of tire student movement in India. In urban areas, the 
students were able to obtain mass support, while student orga- 
nizations began to develop in provincial areas, an unprecedented 
development.’® Tire fact that tire Bombay Students’ Union 
claimed a membership of 5,000 when the total college popula- 
tion in the city was about 20,000 is significant. 

It was during the period under consideration that the 
students of Bombay learned the fundamentals of agitational 
politics and of tire organization of mass movements. It has 

“ Interview with Pohekar, ioc. cit. 

Reddy, op. cU., p. 131. 
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been said tiiat tl)e period was marked by a sense of nah'ona- 
lism coupled with socialist idealism”." Tliese two potent 
ideological trends, although diluted by factional slrugges, proved 
as volatile in India among the students as in many otlier parts 
of tlie world. Certainly the ideological concerns of this period 
were one of the hallmarks of the student movement. If anything, 
the students were more concerned with matters of ideology 
dian were the adult movements of the times, and took these 
considerations more seriously. An adult leader stated that> 
"the discussions and fiery speeches of the [Bombay Presidency 
Students’] Conference only reminded one of tlie debating socie- 
ties eitlier at Oxford or Cambridge”." Many of the present 
political intellectuals in India, men like M. R. Masani, Ashoka 
Mehta, R. M. Lohia, S. M. Joshi, S. A. Dange, and P. C. Joshi, 
on all sides of the political spectrum, have come from the student 
movement and received much of their early ideological training 
in the movement. 

Little has been said in this chapter about the role of the 
student movement in infiuoncing or determining educational 
policies or its role in university politics. The reason for this 
apparent omission is relatively simple — tlie students did not 
take much interest in these matters as they were too much 
involved in broader political concerns. Student interest in 
educational issues was generally limited to those relatively 
minor agitational campaigns which could add to the nationalist 
conflict. 

Tlie leadership of the student movement remained in the 
hands of the “elite” — both intelleclual elite and class/caste 
elite in the colleges. While higher education was beginning 
to change and the student population included more represen- 
tatives from tlie lower middle and working classes, the student 
Drgani2ations, both political and non-political, remained the 
almost exclusive preserves of upper caste and class elements. 
There seemed to be no significant difference between the leader- 
ship diaracteristics of the various kinds of oiganizations, al- 
though die political movement naturally had more acUidst 
leaders. The political organizations also had a liigh status, 

^Ahluwalia, op. cit., p. 40. 

^Bombay Chronicle, January 7, 1937, p. 7. 
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.ind active cadres were respected for their involvement, as well 
as for tlieir scholastic achievement. 

It would be a mistake to assume that tlie entire attention 
of the campus was turned to the political struggle. On the 
contrary, during lulls in agitational campaigns, college life was 
normal, witli the large majority of the student population con- 
cerned with political issues only during times of acute crisis. 
The various cultural and socal organizations continued much 
as before, and while tire students were more aware of politics 
than ever before, they were not preoccupied or even primarily 
concerned with tire nationalist stniggle. Thus, a student move- 
ment at its zenith of activity and strengtir was still unable 
to permanently transform the campus, and despite its ability to 
create chaos in higher education, it was never able to obtain the 
full support of the student population. 

Tire student movement of the 1930’s shows the ma.\imum 
effects of a value and societal orientation of the student move- 
ment. As toU be seen, the total neglect of educational issues 
.and concerns has had repercussions on the student movement 
in later periods, and the pattern for intense political and 
ideological activity was set during the 1930’s. So strong was 
this trend in student organiatzions and attitudes, that it proved 
impossible to break when it no longer served tlie needs of tlie 
student population and was not practical as a basis for student 
organization. 



CHAPTEE V 


THE STUDENT AS POLITICAL ACTIVIST— 

THE 1942 MOVEMENT 

The Indian struggle for independence extended over a period 
of almost two decades of intermittent conflict Its height came 
in 1942, when India approached revolution. Tlie movement led 
by Gandlii and the Indian National Congress differed signifi- 
cantly from other anti-colonial uprisings because of, its stress 
on non-violent tactics. However, tlie Indian National Congress 
only occasionally threatened the British administration. Because 
the “Quit India” campaign of 1942 was one of the few times 
that the nationalist movement came close to achieving its poli- 
tical goals, it is a particularly important aspect of recent 
Indian historj'. 

In 1942, Bombay found itself in the center of the “Quit 
India” campaign. The campaign started after the meeting of 
the All-India Congress Committee in Bombay in August of 
1942. Most Congress leaders were arrested in Bombay im- 
mediately after the meeting, and in tlie midst of city-wide 
demonstrations and riots, the students emerged as a leading 
element of the entire effort. 

When the All-India Congress Committee issued its call for 
mass action to expel the British from the sub-continent, flie 
student movement was ready to take part. In early August of 
1942, the All-India Congress Committee, after having lost 
faith in British promises of increased self-government for India 
and with the recent Cripps mission, issued a ringing statement 
urging Indians to “do or die” and demanding that the British 
"Quit India” before India would fight for the Allies in the 
Second World War. Indians were urged to resist the British 
in every possible way, short of outright violence. The Congress 
asked for an open, though non-violent, rebellion against the 
British. The nationalist movement responded enthusiastically 
to the call, the various kinds of civil disobedience immediately 
began to occur throughout India. 

The overwhelming poIiti«iLdaenVtionrof die major student 
' groups had built up a mffifamey^ong the -siidrat' cadres. Tor 

‘ / .t- 4 
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more than five years, the student groups had concentrated on 
political issues, both educational and agitational, and tlie pre- 
vious emphasis on educational concerns had been all but for- 
gotten by most students, lllie fact that the 1942 campaign 
was so successful on the campuses is probably due to a com- 
bination of tliis intense organizational effort and the excitement 
of the nationalist movement in the broader society. 

The radical student groups, in particular, had been conduct- 
ing study classes and preparing their members for active 
political combat 

Perhaps at no other lime have Indian students been so 
value-oriented in their political views, and so able to relate 
ideological issues to a militant war of nah'onal liberation. Tlie 
students who were involved in a continuing movement saw 
the relationship of the student political organizations and 
broader issues in society. Tire movement, for example, was 
very active in social work and in the labor movement, thereby 
giving evidence of their broader political concern. 

Tlicre were substantial segments of tlie Indian population 
which were actively opposed to the "Quit India” movement. 
The Indian Communist Party strongly supported the British 
war effort as an important fight against fascism, which in tlieir 
view necessarily came before the figlit for India’s independence. 
Communist influenced organizations such as tlie All-India 
Trade Union Congress, the All-India Kisan Sabha (peasants’ 
organization), the Peojilcs' Tlieater, the Communist All-India 
Students’ Federation, and other cultural and political groups 
also opposed the Congress during this time. 

'The Communists found themselves in a difficult position 
during this period. In the student movement, for instance, 
many Communist students who were as much nationalist as 
Marxist resigned from the party and were valuable additions to 
the nationalist camp. Similar occurences took place in the other 
Communist front organizations, as well as in the Party itself. The 
"Peoples’ War” line which tlie Communists followed during this 
period may have served the needs of the Soviet Union and the 
international Communist movement, but was certainly an 
ineffective policy in the light of the political situation in India. 
The Communists had die advantage of Brih'sh support during 
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this period. While nationalist leaders were placed in prison 
and their organizations declared illegal, tire Communists who 
had been in jail were released. Communist organizations 
functioned ndthout interference from the British. 

The Muslim students, who were fairly well organized at this 
time, did not take part in the nationalist struggle. The Muslim 
League, which had captured the affiliations of most Muslims 
in Bombay, maintained a generally neutral attitude toward 
die events of 1942. Naturally, the minority of Congress 
oriented Muslims did take an active part in the struggle, and 
a number of diem went to jail for their activities. However, 
the largest Muslim organization, the Bombay Presidency Muslim 
Students’ Federation, remained neutral in the anti-British cam- 
paigns, and the Muslim Students* Union, although nominally 
imder nationalist control, remained silent as well as did the 
right-wing Hindu oriented R.S.S. 

Student Organizations and the "Quit India’ Movement 


The organization of the student movement in Bombay during 
die 1942 struggle was not too difficult to comprehend. The 
most active elements of the student movement at diis time, 
were, naturally, the nationalist organizations. The nationalist 
segment of the Bombay Students’ Union (later to become the 
Students’ Congress could depend upon two or three thousand 
active members at this time, 1,000 students were involved in 
die dangerous underground movement.’ At Elphinstone Col- 
lege the nationalists had at least 100 active workers and at- 
tracted 1,000 students to various demonstrations, indicating 
the strength of the movement in the "prestige” colleges of die 
city. At other colleges, the number of active workers was 
probably smaller, although still substantial.^ St. Xavier’s College 
had about fifty activists, the odier colleges in Bombay had a 
similar number. According to one observer, "more than 80 
per cent of the students [in Bombay] participated in the strug- 


SusHl Jhavcri, former activist, Students’ Congress 


’ Interview with 
March 2, 1963, 

Untcrvimv with Br. G. G. PanUi, Secretary rf the Praja Socialist Party 
Bombay, December 12, 1964. 
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gle’7 This estimate is probably somewhat high, although the 
level of participation was clearly unprecedented. 

Although the constituent branches of the Bombay Students’ 
Union elected representatives to a central working committee, 
the organization was characterized by its autonomy. In most 
instances, the students in each college or area chose their 
ovvn projects. When students leaders were arrested, the work- 
ing committee usually called for an received a one day strike 
in all the colleges and schools of tlie city. Tire liaison between 
the adult nationalist leadership and the students was very 
strategic at tliis time, 'Hie students provided a key contact 
between the underground nationalist leadership and the outside 
world.'* During much of the period that the top leaders of 
tlie Congress in Bombay were in prison, students actually led 
the nationalist forces in the city, often with a good deal of 
political sophistication. Tlie adult leadership found it necessary 
to depend upon the students, not only for manpower in demons- 
trations but for co-ordination and some leadership. 

The North Bombay Students’ Union, one of the most active 
segments of the student movement in Bombay, illustrates the 
operation of the movement at this time. The N.B.S.U. was 
controlled by the Communists until 1942, when most of the 
leadership transferred its allegiance to the Congress. The inten- 
sely political background of the leaders in the N.B.S.U. explains 
why they approached the nationalist struggle with such political 
sophistication. It is estimated that there were about 400 
activists in the N.B.S.U.® The main focus of the N.B.S.U.'s 
activity was national politics; there was little interest in campus 
issues. While study circles were continued by tlie organiza- 
tion, attendance was poor as students were more interested 
in a directly agitational program than in tlie theoretical aspects 
of the struggle. During the height of the 1942 offensive, the 
North Bombay Students' Union had a membership of about 
10 , 000 .' 

’Pravina Mehta, “Observations, in Retrospect, on the Indian Nationah's 
Movement” (unpublished paper. University of Chicago, 1951), p. 5. 

‘ Interview with Raja Kulfcami, former Secretary of the North Bombay 
Students’ Union, March 13, 1965. 

'Intervieiv witli Phatak, lac. cit. 

'Interview witli Kulkami, loc. cit. 
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The Communist student movement found that the 1942 
movement placed severe strains on its organization and 
membership. As one observer has noted. Communist orga- 
nizations lost less support during 1942 than would have 
been the case were they not free to organize while the Congress 
leaders were behind bars.* As a result, the Communist jounm 
The Student claimed that 1,500 new members had been enrolled 
m the Communist student organizations. Tlie report went on 
to state, however, tliat 1,500 was not a large figure in view of 
the fact that at least 5,000 students had become politically 
conscious in Bombay in the previous several months.® 

When the line had been changed, the Communists actively 
opposed the Congress; despite substantial odds against them, 
Communist students attempted to break up nationalist meetings 
and to persuade students to stay in their classes. Several meet- 
ings were called to protest acts of sabotage which the nation- 
alist movement had committed. While tlie Communists wanted 
to divert the attention of the students to social service and 
educational projects far removed from the anti-British cam- 
paigns, the nationalists attached the Communists as unpatriotic 
It was not uncommon for Communist students to be attacked 
in the steets of Bombay. 

Both the Communist and nationalist student organizations 
had the same name at this time, tlie Bombay Students 
Union, and as a result organizational differentiation was 
oflep difficult. Nevertheless, die efforts of the Communist 
section of the Bombay Students’ Union to redirect the student 
movement to campus issues and to interest the students in 
educational questions failed, and the student movement remained 
politi^lly oriented. 

Altho-pgh the main focus of the nationlist student movement 
in 1942 was on tiie political struggle, tliere was a substantial 
amount m non-political activity as well. It is a little known 
fact thmYhe the Indian National Theater, which has achieved 
nationi/^ff me and some international renown in post-Indepen- 
dence j. A was bom out of the student movement. Student 
^ w 

Intmnew^ ah 1 >. C. Joshi, foinier Secretary of the Communist Parly 
of India, Janta^v 12, 1935 

’T 7 ic Student \^inba>), January, 194.3, p 8 
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Student movement during this period, succeeding in catching 
the imagination of many people “ 

Students in Prison 

Jails have traditionally played an important role in the develop- 
ment of revolutionary student movements. India is no excep- 
tion, for many well knoivn nationalist leaders received their 
training in British jails. Tlie Bombay student movement owes 
its existence, in no small measure, to the British prison .system 
in India. With the larger number of students in prisons during 
the 1942 stniggle, the jails became an important center of poli- 
tical activity. 

Students bad been in and out of jails ever since tlie beginning 
of die civil disobedience movement in 1930. Even prior to 
that time, students involved in the terrorist movement spent a 
number of years in prison, P. C. Joshi, a noted Indian Com- 
munist, has stated that “jails make Communists” and that many 
of the nationalist terrorists who were jailed in the 1920’s were 
converted to communism while in prison.^' The group of young 
people who had been ideologically trained in the jails provided 
a number of the early leaders of the All-India Students’ Fede- 
ration. In tiiose early days, prison study circles were organized, 
and such authors as Trotsky, the Webbs, and other leftists were 
avidly read by the students. These books were usually smug- 
gled into tlie jails. The efforts of the Communists witliin tlie 
jails were particularly efiFective, and a real sense of community 
was built up on the basis of those intense study circles.” On 
several occasions, the student political prisoners led other in- 
mates in protesting against bad prison conditions; however, in 
most cases, students had no complaint with conditions, and the 
British allowed them a sufficient amount of freedom wdthin 
die jails. Prisoners svith terms of a year or more were often 
able to learn an additional language in jail, in keeping with 
Gandhi’s desire that all Indians learn tlie national language, 
Hindustani. 

wPravina Mehta, "Obsen'ations in Retrospect . ”, op. cit., p. 5. 

Interview with Joshi, he. cil. 

"Interview with M. M. Gandhi, he. cif. 
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During the 1942 movement students demonstrated against 
inadequate prisoU conditions imd facilities; their grievances 
were met. Congress workers organized study classes in Bom- 
bay’s Worli jail, which housed the bulk of the students arrested 
in 1942. They encountered no interference by tlie prison 
authorities, who were glad that the Congiess prisoners were 
occupying themselves. A number of the adult socialists in jail 
took responsibility for the classes, which included discussions 
of Manx and classical economists, prospects for Indian indepen- 
dence, and other political issues. Student leaders also spent 
much time in planning their activities after their release from 
prison, and blueprints of student agitational campaigns were 
developed in die jails.'’ Specific plans were made for the opera- 
tion of the Indian National Theater, which later became an 
important cultural institution in India. As Gandhi himself said, 
the jail was the university for the students of tlie nationalist 
movement. 

Many of the student leaders look back with fondness on their 
experiences in jail. The community built up in the jails was 
convivial, and many of the alumni of the 1942 movement have 
kept up contacts. Prison life allowed sufficient time for study 
and reflection as well as the discussions which were so import- 
ant to the political and social development of many of the 
participants. 


Conclusion 

The 1942 movement itself was of a substantial scope. On die 
national scene during the 1942 movement 60,229 people were 
arrested, 940 were killed by the police or army, and about 25,000 
were injured. Three hundred and eighteen police stations were 
destroyed, and telephone lines were cut in 12,000 places.” In 
Maharashtra alone 8,225 people were arrested during the strag- 
gle, During die first part of die straggle, the whole cit}' of 
Bombay was in chaos, and a general strike engulfed the city 
for several days 

^“Intemew with PanXIi, he cit 
”Sahai, op cit., p 21 
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A contemporary account gives a feeling for the nature and 

scope of fire activity at that time; 

*. 

As students we were busy organizing tlie general students body 
toward active participation in the daily demonstrations. All 
meetings being banned, we met in secret. Each meeting came 
out with the program for die day follomng, one day it would 
be the picketing of the Stock Market, or a procession around 
die city which would start at many places and meet at a 
given point to repeat the August Resolution (of the Congress); 
the next might be a public meedng under the guise of prayer 
in a temple courtyard where we would distribute our litera- 
ture. As the time passed repression increased and more and 
more people were jailed. The student leaders were being 
xdctimized every day in the colleges and before I was asked 
to leave school, I left of my oum account, as I was too busy 
widi agitation to attend classes and as my agitation consisted 
in part of persuading others to leave classes. The repercus- 
sions frightened some students into inacdon and we devised 
many wa>’s to get these people to co-operate in some small 
way, sudi as making hand painted posters and putting them 
up at night around tlieir neighborhood. We also conducted 
demonstrations in die primary and high schools, one very 
effective means xihich I remmember was the "its a lie” pro- 
gram which exposed the British rewriting of history in Indian 
schools. 

The end of my activities came after I had been several times 
arrested and finally jailed. At this time my motlier had be- 
come inactive in the movement, but when I was jailed I met 
her there, as she had also been arrested for carrying a flag 
on a sudden impulse. I was tried in court and sentenced to 
bvo montlis for contempt of court. Two mondis in jail was 
not without actiwty, and we continued demonstrations and 
protests, such as hunger strikes and hoisting national flags.*® 

Tile official historical record of the University of Bombay also 
stated diat the demonstrations of 1942 seriously disrupted the 

“Ptavina Mebfct, '■Observations »n Retrospect op, at . p 12 
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activity of tlie university.” 

Tlie rcstionsc of students to the 1942 movement has several 
causes, 1942 was llic height of tlic nationalist struggle in 
India, and its implications could hardly escape any urban Indian. 
Tolitics was not abstract, and although it was the concern of 
only a relatively .small minority, it succeeded in galvanizing 
India’s cities as no social movement had before or has since. 
For iierhaps the first lime a movement had substantial mass 
support* The nationalist and Communist student movements 
had done almost a decade of .spadework, and had built up a 
substantial number of active and sophisticated student work- 
ers. 'file Bombay Chronicle saw the movement as the culmi- 
nation of several decades of poIitic.il training of Uie student 
movement, and it praised the role of the students in the strug- 
gle.” The adult political movements did their best to involve 
students in politics and recruit students for their activities. The 
students themselves felt tliat Uiey had a legitimate role to play 
in politics. 

The nationalist student movement also had its first taste of 
political power and influence during tlie 1942 movement. Tliese 
student leaders, with little previous political e.vpcrience, were 
• able to take substantial responsibilities for the operation of the 
entire nationalist movement. By and large, they executed tlieir 
tasks with distinction. The period also indicated tlie strength 
of the left-wing on tlic student movement. \Mjih Gandhi was 
universally respected in India, Nehru and the other socialist 
leaders were popular among the students. The enthusiastic res- 
ponse of the students to the sabotage efforts of a section of 
the nationalist movement showed that the ideas of Gandhian 
non-violence were not strong among them. 

The leadership of Uie movement during this period remained 
fi.xcd among the middle and upper middle class students; die 
major leaders attended the prestige colleges in South Bombay.” 
Most of tliese leaders had been trained in the study circles and 
other educational activities of the political parties, althougli a 

®S. R. Dongetlccry, A History of the University of Bombay (Bombay. 
Universitj'^ of Bombay Press,, 1957), p. 320. 

^Bombay Chronidc, November 3, 1942, p. 4. 

^Interview with Jhaveri, he- cit. 
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few spontaneous leaders did develop in t&e course of the strug- 
gle. As m the past, most of the student leaders came from 
financially stable families, diough a minority came from the 
ehte of the cit}-. By all accounts, Maharashtrians were involved 
m sabotage and odier underground activities to a greater ex- 
tend that Gujaratis, there was a sprinkling of students from the 
mmority communities in the movement. For die first time, 
however, the nev er schools of North Bombay and the suburban 
areas were very much involved in tlie movement and developed 
their own indigenous leadership 

The 1942 movement shows the student organizations at die 
height of their value-oriented period. Camims and other edu- 
cational issues were totally subordinated to pohtical affairs, at 
a time when ideological consciousness of the student commumty 
was very high. For many students, the political struggle meant 
more than their whole academic careers; many students who 
wilhngly left college proved this fact. 

The most lasting significance of the 1942 movement was pro- 
bably its effects on the students rather than their effect on 
broader areas of national politics. The struggle provided student 
leaders with lessons in politics and to die rank and file a sense 
of political participation. The vivid memories which former 
leaders have of their participation in the movement and exist- 
ence of a group of "1942” alumni” are indications of the value 
of this period 
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One of the major themes of die Communist movement during 
this period was that of student unity. The Communists’ main 
interest was probably in ending their isolation from the main- 
stream of the movement; the unity theme was therefore a 
useful tool. Consequently, both sides continually stressed the 
importance of unity in the student movement; yet, both conti- 
nued their divergent policies. Partially in response to a Com- 
munist propaganda offensive in favor of student unity, the 
nationalist student groups called a Students’ Unity Conference 
in August of 1943. 

Nationalist students (a combination of socialists and Gandhi- 
ans) invited all student factions in Bombay to atteed the con- 
ference, realizing that their invitation would probably be 
rejected by those students who opposed the nationalist stand. 
It appeared doubtful from the outset that the Unity Conference 
could in any way further true unity among the different camps. 

The conference itself was well organized and well attended. 
According to the Hind-Praja, a radical student joumid, 

August 21, 1943 was a historical day in the history of the 
student movement in the city. Workers of the North Bombay 
Students' Union and the Bombay Students’ Union had orga- 
nized a Unity Conference which was attended by about 3,000 
students. The conference, which was of course a grand suc- 
cess, laid down a new political line, a new organizational 
policy, and a program. A Unity Committee was formed and 
our union began to function according to the program of the 
Unity Committee' 

A number of resolutions were passed which were to form tlie 
ideological basis for the student movement in Bombay for the 
next several years. Their resolution on Russia and China was 
a challenge to the Communist student movement, unequivocally 
stating the nationalist position on the war. It read; 

The Conference of students of Bombay express their deep sym- 
pathy and accord their warmest greetings to tlie brave youth of 
Russia and China who have fought and are fighting their wars 


' Hind-Vraja, October 1943, p. 10. 
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tlie Unity Committee, dominated by the nationalists, and the 
Bombay Students’ Union, controlled by the Communists. 

The Communists, for tlieir part, kept firm control over the 
Bombay Students’ Union, which continued in its affiliation witli 
the All-India Students’ Federation. The Muslims were active in 
the Bombay Presidency Muslim Students’ Federation, which 
espoused the position of the Mtrslim League. The Hindu right- 
wing-controlled R.S.S. was without a specifically student wing, 
although it did involve many students in its programs. Along 
side these political or semi-political organizations, a number of 
cultiu-al and social groups continued to exist, although those did 
not attract as much attention or support as did the more active 
groups. 

Tlie stabilization of die student groups in Bombay did not 
cause an end to the conflicts between student organizafa'ons. 
The most graphic instance of these disputes occurred when a 
large number of nationalist students attacked the offices of the 
Communist dominated Bombay Students’ Union and tried to 
gain control by force of the files and records of the organization. 
These disturbances ceased when the police arrested six students 
and the organization was evicted from the premises by the 
worried landlord. Communists were labeled as "traitors”, and 
strong propaganda campaigns were conducted against them by 
the nationalists. In their efforts to recruit members, both fac- 
tions in the student movement bitterly attacked each other in 
the press and at meetings, and efforts to mediate this dispute 
failed.* The conflict alienated many students from both groups. 

The invective between tlie various factions of the student 
movement persisted up to and after Independence. Gandhi 
was moved in 1944 to state: 

Power politics should be unknown to the student world. Im- 
mediately (when) they dabble in that class of work, there 
ceases to be a students’ will, (and) tlierefore they fail to serve 
the country in its time of crisis.* 

‘Interview ivith Pravma Mehta, loc, cit. 

‘K. Diraviyam, "Whither the Student Movement”, Safhi, June 1, 1946, 
p. 3 
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By 1946, political factions, from the Communists and socialists 
to the smaller splinter proiips such as the Revolutionarj' Socialist 
Party and the Fonvard Bloc, were concentratfng much atten- 
tion on the student movement. Full time party workers went 
among the students to build political organi/iitions. Many 
students interested in a national non-party movement opposed 
this tendency, although there was little they could do to coun- 
teract it. The official Congress orgaiii^tition, in contrast, paid 
little attention to the student movement; consequently, they lost 
much of the support they had amassed in 19'12 among the 
students.' 

Since the student movement had been directed almost ex- 
clusively toward the go.al of independence, the end of the 
"revolutionaiy'” penod of the nationalist movement meant llie 
loss of a substantial part of the students raison d’etre for poli- 
tical participation. Tlie broader political groups, at the same 
time, found it necessary to build up ma.\imum support in pre- 
paration for national elections and the Indian constitutional 
convention. The political parties simply bad insufficient re- 
sources to devote to the students, and they made a virtue of 
necessity by urging students to remain aloof from politics. 
The raison d-etre of the movement remained national political 
issues, although campus issues were reintroduced. The sabo- 
tage effort continued; botli Grant Medical College and 
Sydenham College were damaged by bombs. When Professor 
P. A. Wadia was ousted from Wilson College for his outspoken 
pro-nationalist views, the students called a strike and launched 
an agitational program that resulted in the suspension of eighty 
students. Students at Wilson College, G. S. Medical College 
and other institutions collected a substantial amount of money 
to aid the victims of die 1943 Bengal famine. All student 
groups cooperated on this project; Communist student organi- 
zations sent several teams of students to Bengal to do social 
service work and to distribute food which was donated by the 
Bombay students. 

Nationalist students served as volunteer workers in die 
Congress campaign for the 1943 municipal elecdons during 

'Intcnaew \vith Chandrakmt Dalai, former Treasurer, All-India 
Students* Congress, March 20, 1965. 
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which violence between nationalist students and pro-Muslim 
League elements was comomn. The Congress candidates were 
successful in the election, a fact which bolstered the students’ 
feeling of political influence. Nationalist students set up a 
Political Sufferers Relief Fund, designed to aid families of 
imprisoned Congress workers. The students staged cultural 
programs and collected funds in the streets. On the annual 
"Suffers Day” in 1944, for instance, Rs. 25,000 was collected.’ 
As a part of their social service program Communist student 
organizations placed particular stress on constructive work. 
This emphasis was undertaken as part of a political program 
aimed at undermining the support of the Congress at a crucial 
period. By diverting the attention of tire students from politics, 
the Communists reasoned, the nationalist movement would 
be weekened and at the same time constructive work would 
be done. When an explosion on a dock in Bombay caused tre- 
mendous damage to the surrounding working class area, the 
student movement took tlie initiative in providing immediate 
assistance. Tire socialist volunteer group, the Rashtra Se\'a 
Dal, helped to keep order, prevent looting, and aided the 
homeless. When the cri.sis was over, the Government of 
Bombay, usually unsympatlietic to the student movement, 
lauded the students for their work in the difBcult situation. 

Other Student Activities 

In 1944, a conference of medical students was convened by 
several noted educators. At this meeting, criticism of the 
medical education system and suggestions for reform were 
made by the students. A resolution was passed asking for 
tlie formation of a Medical Students’ Union; a number of 
memoranda drawn up at tlie meeting were sent to college 
authorities.® This meeting was one of a series of meetings 
destined to mobilize medical students into activity and concern 
over their educational problems. 

Other cultural groups continued to function. Tlie Muslim 
Students’ Union, which was trying to maintain itself as a 
non-political oig.mization, sponsored lectures and debates. 

^Bombay Chronicle, January 27, 1944, p. 8. 

•Reddy, op. ctt., p. 217. 
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The Maratlii Students’ Association and the Youths Parliament 
sponsored populai elocution compelitions; such groups^ as the 
Young Men’s Hindu Association and the Parsi Association had 
social programs in Bombay. 

The All-India Students Congress 

As the nationalist student movement became more closely 
associated \vitli the Indian National Congress because of their 
close cooperation during the independence campaigns, tliere 
was an increasing need to formally identify with the Congress. 
At the suggestion of tlie socialists within the nationalist A.I.S.F.. 
a move was made to reorganize the student movement; the 
All-India Students’ Congress was the result of this reorganiza- 
tion® Tliree groups camp together to form the Students 
Congress, the Nationalist A.I.S.F., the Forward Bloc (mainly 
in Bengal), and the Revolutionary Socialist Party (also cen- 
tered in Bengal). Tire occasion for the change was the eighlli 
session of the All-India Students’ Federation wliich met in 
Bombay in January of 1945. 

The tone of this first session of the Students’ Congress was 
militant and optimistic. 'The influence the socialist student 
leaders on the meeting was clear. The speaches praised the 
role of the students in the 1942 struggle and urged them to 
become the vanguard of the political movement in India. There 
were few of the demoralizing factional disputes which had 
cliaracteiized many student meetings.’® The only open dispute 
arose when many of the socialist delegates oppos^ the con- 
ser\'ative Congress slogan of "one party, one programme, one 
leader”. Since Gandhi, Sardar Patel, and other conservatives 
were dominating tire congress the radicals felt tliat such a 
slogan would restrict them to "reactionary” policies in advance.” 

The headquarters of the All-India SUidents’ Congress was 
in Bombay, thereby allowing the student movement in Bombay 
to continue to exercise a strong influence on the operation of 
the all-India organization. Membership figures for the A.IS.C. 

‘ *Tiombmj Cltronide, January, I, 1945, p o 

'“Interview with Dalai, loc, cit. i 

« nccoTtls of the All-India Students’ Congress, I94Q. (in the filec of 
D- A J. Shellat, Bombay) ' 

I 

\ 
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nization concerned with political issues only as they related to 
student concerns. For many reasons, tliis attempt was unsuccess- 
ful. Many commentators have pointed out that the politicians 
then jockeying for position in the Congress were more interested 
in using tlic student movement as a tool to furtlier their own 
faction than in building a viable and useful student movement. 
There is a good deal of trutli to this allegation; pressures on 
the student organizations from the political groups were subs- 
tantial during this period, and many of the political leaders, 
while urging the students to keep out of factional politics, 
actually pushed them into the midst of bitter disputes. The 
student movement itself did not seem to be ready to give up 
factional politics. 

The 1947 session of the A.I.S.C. was held in Udaipur, the 
number of delegates present was smaller than in previous years. 
Most of the discussion was devoted to a debate of the changes 
which had to be made in the student movement if it was to 
simdve. The absence of Congress leaders was symbolic of tlie 
abandonment of the student movement by the adult political 
organizations. The socialists had assumed control of the organi- 
zational apparatus, although they sought to accomodate as many 
other groups as possible. Gandhian students still participated 
in the organization, and tlie A.I.S.C. even considered coopera- 
tion with the Commimist All-India Students’ Federation, but 
when the Communist movement adopted its "militant” line late 
in 1947, such considerations were abandoned by both sides. 

The Students’ Congress realized in 1946 that the nature of 
the student movemen in India would have to change with the 
coming of independence. Tlie 1947 session of the A,I.S.C. 
marked the official recognition of this fact. The movement 
realized that it would have to present a positive campus-based 
program to the students if it was to have any chance for survival.’® 

The Nationalist Student Movement in Bombay 

As moves were made to reorganize the student movement, and 
to bring the nationalist students in closer co-operation with the 

“ Ravindra Varm.a, Whither the Student Mooement (Calcutta: All-India 
Students’ Congress, 1948), p. 40. 
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Congress organization, the United Committee gave way to the 
Bombay Students’ Congress in 1943. Indeed, the Bombay 
Students’ Congress antedated the All-India Students’ Congress. 
Branches of the B.S.C. functioned in north and south Bombay, 
and in the suburbs. While the bureaucratic structure and name 
of the nationalist student movement in Bombay changed several 
times during the 1943-47 period, it continued almost without 
alteration. The nationalist Bombay Students’ Union, the Unity 
Committee, and tlie Bombay Students’ Congress were similar 
organizations. 

In response to directives from the national organization, the 
B.S.C. developed an expanded the non-political setcor of its 
program. Several cooperative stores were set up by the student 
organization. The educational program of the Unity Com- 
mittee and he B.S.C. continued. According to the Bombay 
Chronicle, student organizations sponsored lectures or discus- 
sion meetings at least twice a month. In 1945, a "Citizenship 
College” was organized by the B.S.C. . This college attracted 
sixty students for a month of intensive lectures and discussions 
on theoretical and organizational matters. The college was very 
successful in providing student activists with a "supplementary 
education” to the usual academic subjects taught in the 
colleges.^ 

The B.S.C. also organized an unprecedented Girl Students’ 
convention in December of 1945. The aim of this meeting was 
to involve a substantial number of college girls in the activities 
of the student movement. Girls went into working class areas 
and tau^t leather and pottery work to die women, as well as 
providing literacy instruction. 

When the Congress ministry took office in 1946 as a prelude 
to Indian independence, the students turned their attention to 
educational reforms and submitted a memorandum to the Min- 
ister of Education. The students stated that educational plan- 
ning was necessary to assure that higher education would be 
available to all who wanted it. They asked that Hindustani be 
made the medium of instruction and that English be made a 
voluntary subject. Suggestions were also made for democratiz- 
ing the educational system, and for improving teachers’ work- 

’'SfllJjf July, 1045, p. 22 
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mg conditions.” The memorandum was well written and 
thoughtful, although many of tlie suggestions were utopian. 

Despite the interest in educational affairs, tlie primary focus 
of the movement continued to be political. The 1944 session 
of the Bombay Students’ Conference was strongly dominated 
^ by the nationalists. Attending the meeting were 710 delegates 
from all of Bombay’s colleges. An elevent-point program was 
passed, outlining the student struggle until 1947. The program 
made the following e.xhortations: 

1* Fighting elements among the students should be re- 
conciled and brought onto a common platform. 

2. Honest differences are always welcome, but in spite of 
of their exisleence, all ideologies and shades of opinion 
should merge in the common goal. 

3. Students must prepare themselves for unbounded sacrifices. 

‘ 4. The scope of students' iiarticipation in active politics 

during the period of their studies is very limited, and 
tliey should understand and act according to that limi- 
tation, 

5. The contribution of the students to public peace can be 
great. 

6. Students should explore the possibilities of individual 
civil disobedience. 

7. Students can make a great contribution to tlie national 
cause by serxung the Harijans (untouchables) and other 
groups, 

8. Students can help in the agitation for tlie releases of the 
members of the Congress Working Committee. 

9. The relief of people in distress due to famine, etc. should 
be a special task of tlie students. 

10. Students should try to help the poor, dirough educational 
projects and other means. 

11. Students should spin and wear khadi.’® 

The conference was marked by remarkable unanimity, and there 
were no marked changes in the direction or the^^adership of 

^’’Bombinj Chronicle, August 23, 1945, p. S. 

^Bombay Chronicle, September 4, 1944, p. 1. 
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the student movement at tliat time. 

In 1945, tlie Bombay Students’ Congress was probably the 
largest student organization in Bombay. Witli 10,000 active 
members, the organization carried on a program in both the 
political and educational fields. It was a key element in the 
Indian National Army agitations, and some observers called it 
a “chhota Congress” (small Congress).” 

When die British moved to prosecute some of die leaders of 
the Indian National Army (the military group which fought 
under Subhas Chandra Bose with the Japanese against the Bri- 
tish), students launched a series of demonstrations to prevent 
prosecution from taking place. Under the leadership of the 
A.I.S.C. demonstrations took place in every major urban center 
in India. In Bombay 20,000 students went on strike and closed 
most of die city’s colleges and schools.” 

Many of die Students’ Congress leaders, particularly the socia- 
lists, felt that they were in die vanguard of a revolution which 
would sweep over India upon the declaration of independence. 
These student leaders placed much emphasis on passing high- 
sounding resolutions on Indian and international issues at 
student conferences. The movement took an active part in 
several strikes of workers; it supported the teachers’ struggle 
of 1945 and a postal strike in 1946. 

As independence approached, the student movement was 
aware of the changing political and social climate in India. A 
major Bombay Students’ Congress organized conference in late 
1947 placed its major stress on educational and social issues. 
The B.S.C. sponsored an inter-school swimming contest, a boxing 
competition, several elocution competitions, and a parliamentary 
debate on ’'Should India join the Anglo-American bloc?” A 
number of cultural programs and contests also took place during 
this period. The B.S.C. continued its cooperative stores, and 
began to organize sports leagues in various colleges. 

The Communist Student Movement 

\ 

While thd nationalist student organizations were in the forefront 

. . \ 

^’Intenkw M. R. Dandavarte, Professor at Siddharth College 
and Cbarmian, ^aja Socialist Party, Bombay, January 16, 1965. 

®Tlie Sfudenf.I^pril, 1944, p 11. 
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of the student movement in Bombay during the period under 
consideration, the Communists continued their efforts on the 
student level, maintaining an active organization with dedicated 
Student cadres. The trained leadership which tlie Communists 
had built up prior to the 1942 struggle was utilized in sustain 
ing the movement despite tremendous pressures from the 
nationalists. 

The Communists had an organizational legitimacy which the 
nationalists could not discredit, for the Bombay Students’ Union 
(Communist) and the All-India Students’ Federation had func- 
tioned continuously since 1936 and had an established set of 
traditions. Communist student activists were encouraged to 
keep their scholastic records at a high level and remain on 
good tenns with their families. The student organization took 
responsibility for coaching students who had fallen behind in 
their academic work owing to political involvement and provid- 
ed informal guidance programs for students witli personal or 
family problems. At examination time, political study circles 
would often turn into coaching sessions. Through these means, 
tlie Communist students were able to maintain a generally high 
academic record. 

One of the hallmarks of the Communist movement in India 
at tliis stage was the self-sacrifice and personal integrity of its 
members. All these qualities engendered respect from otlier 
students; indeed, the fact tliat tire Communst student leaders 
were respected personally may well have saved the movement 
from extinction during the height of the nationalist struggle. 

The Communist student movement was, moreover, almost 
entirely free of communal and linguistic prejudice. Its mem- 
bers were in the main young people, quite “emancipated” in 
their social and intellectual attitudes. A fairly large proportion 
of dedicated young women were involved in the movement. A 
number of marriages grew out of the movement. Although at 
a severe disadvantage. Communist students were intent on 
facilities the war effort. They served the British government 
by trying to maintain domestic order and calm. In addition 
to propaganda campaigns stressing the importance of the fight 
against fascism, the B.S.U. tried to prevent student strikes. The 
B.S.U. even resorted to sabotage of the nationalist struggle, 
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ciisrapting meetings and demonstrations A number of obser- 
vers have claimed that Communists were instrumental in lead- 
mg the British authorities to key members of the underground 
nationalist movement, and served as a spy system for the British 
An article in tlie Party Letter, die internal bulleb’n of the Com- 
munist Party, lends some weight to tliis charge, for it asked 
the students to be au’are of the activib’es of the other nationalist 
student organizations, and to communicate any activities to the 
Communist Party office 

The Communists also took an active interest in educational 
issues during this period, and tried to convince the student com- 
munity tliat they were the only group interested in the welfare 
of the students. Both nationalists and Communists protested 
the results of the 1945 matriculation examination and launched 
campaigns against tlie university adminisbation. In 1946, the 
B.S.U. prepared a detailed memorandum concerning proposed 
changes in tlie system of higher education. The B.S.U. memo- 
randum stated that the need for more coEeges in Bombay was 
great, and poinfec? out fZiat only thirty coZfeges existing in 
Bombay Presidency and that seven were opened between 1939 
and 1946. In 1939. the student body was 15,320, and by 1944 
it had increased to 22,149. In Bombay city, there were 7,805 
college students in 1944, or one-third of the total number in 
the entire province. Detailed demands for increased hostels 
and hbrary facilities were also presented in this document.== 

In addition to their concern with educational issues, tlie B.S.U. 
was particiularly interested in Hindu-Muslim unity. The B.S.U. 
celebrated such holidays as Iqbal Day. When a proposal was 
made for talks between the Muslim League and the Congress, 
he Communist students were strongly in favor of this and were 
S'^'er^y sympathetic to the Muslim demand for an independent 
a Communists were on better terms with the 

minded Muslims than with the nationalist movement 
■^S.U. was comparatively large during this period, al- 
tnougn tn, organization lost a good deal of its membership 

February 19, 194.3, p. 8 
^ .Htaib’ "Union, Memorandum to the Jti” 

194® p^3 
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after 1942. According to The Student, whose estimate is jiro- 
Jbably higli, tlie B.S.U. had a membership of 5,000 in the 
Bomb.ay Presidency, (comirared to 50,000 in Bengal).^ The 
A.I.S.F. publication, edited and published from Bombay, claimed 
a circulation of 13,000 and was issued mondily. 

Tlie activities of tlic Communist student organizations followed 
closely the changes and developments in the Communist Party 
itself. Indeed, during tlic 1943-45 period, there was little 
question that the B.S.U. was a direct appendage of the Commu- 
nist Party, so closely was it allied with the Party’s work. By 
1946, strong attempts were being made to rebuild the weakened 
organization, and a more militant policy was undertaken by 
the Communist movement in India. Indeed, tlie Congress was 
being attacked as reactionary, and the stage was being set for 
the “revolutionary” period which started in 1948. The Com- 
mvnist student movement, because of its growing militancy, was 
able to recoup some of its losses, although the movement never 
icgained the importance it had achieved in the late 1930’s, 

The fact that the Communist student movement was 
able to keep the loyalh’- of such a substanrial proportion 
of its membership during this period is quite significant, and 
indicates the attraction of die Communist ideology to die 
student community. Even though the Communists were oppos- 
ed to the main trends in Indian political life at the time, and 
had virtually no independent e.xistence outside die directives 
of the Party, they continued to be a force among the students 
of Bombay. The relative success of the Communist movement 
among the students in the face of substantial odds is partially 
understandable in view of its bained core of committed and 
able leadership and ability to retain the loyalty of these ideolo- 
gically oriented students. 

The Student Movement as a “Vanguard of Revolution” : The 
Naval Mutiny of 1946 

Most of the discussion in this chapter has been concerned with 
die role of the political student movement in the nationalist ’ 
movement and the political life of Bombay and of India during 

^TJie Student, October, 1943, p. 24. 
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this period. On several occasions, the student movement pla>- 
cd a significant role m the broader mass movement sweeping 
across the subcontinent. One of titcsc occasions was tlie mutiny 
{£ tlie Royal Indian Nav\' which started in Bombay, and later 
spread to other cibes in 1946. Although the mutiny was not 
initiated by the students, and die student moiement did not 
make it a success, tlie role of the students was important, and 
the events of that important week in 1946 bad some important 
implications for the student leadership and movement in 
Bomba}'. 

In mid-February 1946, when the sailois of the Royal Indian 
Navy based at Bombay disobeyed their British officers and for 
a short penod threatened to precipitate a massive revolutionar}' 
stniggle, the city of Bombay entered one of tlie most critical 
periods in almost two decades of nationalist agilahon. The causes 
for the mutiny were related not so much to broader political 
issues as to conditions within tlie nav}'. But when the mutiny 
had started, it took on nationalist overtones, and spread to 
otlier elements of tlvc city’s population. Witliin a matter of two 
or lliree days, sections of the working class had joined the sailors 
and much of Bombay was under the control of rebellious ele- 
ments. Shidenls provided support in the form of demonstrations. 

The mutiny stimulated tlie shidenls to envision a social revo- 
lution wliich might oust the British from the subcontinent and 
simultaneously bring social diangc to India. The leftist leaders 
of tlie student mm-cment, both nationalist and Communist, felt 
that the mutiny might be the spark of .such a revolution, and 
they dierefore stressed its importance. Student leaders seriously 
discussed tlic possibility of more widespread outbreaks. Polih- 
eal leaders, who attempted to expand the mutiny from a mili- 
tar}- rebellion with limited goals to a broader outbreak, succeed- 
ed in giving the mutiny a nationalist political flavor. 

After four daj-s of aj^tation, hosvcver, British forces succeeded 
in quelling the disturbances. A high level mission from the 
Congress WorUng Committee in New Delhi came to Bombay 
and tried to arrange a settlement of the mutiny without further 
bloodshed. The Congress leadership, particularly the conscr- 
salivcs: witlivu the organization s iiintr circle, were anxious 
that the mutinv lie settled qirickb. At this time lhf« Congress 
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\Viu> on the verge of signing an agteement with the British 
authorities for a peaceful transfer of power and the creation 
of an independent India, and many Congressmen did not wish 
to jeopardize the negotiations at such an important juncture. 
Conservative Congressmen were genuinely afraid of a social 
revolution, and had both financial and political reasons for 
wishing the creation of aii independent Indian state witliout a 
revolutionary upheaval. 

A settlement was reached, and tire mutineers virtually capi- 
tulated. The students and other radical leaders of tire mutiny 
in Bombay felt .rs if the revolution had been betrayed; they 
were particularly vehement against the Congress leadership^ 
who, they felt, had unnecessarily compromised an important 
struggle. The Congress leadership continued rts negotiations 
for independence in New Dcllii, and the rest of tire country bided 
its time until the announcement of British withdrawal was made. 
The mutiny probably hastened British witlidrawal, for it helped 
convince tliem that the mainstay of their power on the sub- 
continent, the armed forcas, was unreliable. 

The naval mutiny can be seen as the beginning of the end 
for tlie militant political student movement in Bombay. For* 
the first time, the student leaders felt that they had been be- 
trayed not by the British, but by their own adult leaders. Con- 
gress officials did not consult the students during tlieir nego- 
tiations with the British; after the mutiny, statesmen and politi- 
cians did not seem to regard students as an important clement; 
in the political equation in India.^‘ 

Com lusmi 

f 

Most ot tlic important elements tlial led to tlie decline of the 
student movement in Bombay can be seen in this period. 
While the student movement continued to play an active if 
less important role in the nationahst movement, there were 
indications' that changes were taking ijlace both on the campus 
and in socict>^ It is an unwitten lasv of social mosements that 

“'For .1 more detailed discussion of the Bombay Naval Mutiny, see 
I’hitip G. Altbacli, ‘The Bombav Naval Mutiny", Opin/mi, \T, No. 12, 
Jiilv 27 W85. lip 40 - It 
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perods of intensive struggle cannot be sustained indeflnitely, and 
the almost inevitable loss of momentum after the 1942 effort 
took place between late 1943 and 1946. Furthermore, tlie^ 
nationalist mo\'ement itself became less struggle-oriented as 
World War II ended and British authorities became more 
amenable to Indian self-government. 

The influence of left-wing ideas was strong among students 
and, in their minds, social revolubou was a preregm'site for 
national independence. Furthermore, many students parbci- 
pated in the nahonalist campaigns not out of ideological com- 
mittment but for die excitement snrroimdmg such ventures. 
When the militancy of the movement was dissipated and par- 
ticipants were no longer asked to join demonstrations but 
were told to raise the hteracy rate or discuss constitutional 
problems, many students lost interest in the movement altoge- 
ther. 

The student leadersliip did not chiinge its orientation to 
meet tlie new realitj' of Indian political life. While tlie student 
movement remained interested in agitational issues, the Congress 
was preparing to constitutionally assume power. Although 
socialism w'as one of tlie stated goals of tlie Congress leadership, t 
India was far from a socialist state, and many of tliose rvith 
substantial power in tlie Congress were quite conservative in 
tiieir political views. Furtliermore, while tlie students re- 
mained ready to participate in mass demonstrations, their own 
leaders in the Congress organization were urgmg tliem to return 
to their classes and leave politics to the politicians. Student 
leaders felt that this was a betrayal and that no recognition 
was being given to their role in the independence movement. 
Educational issues became more pressing as enrolment ex- 
panded rapidly. Yet the leadership of the student movement 
took almost no interest in educational problems. 

As a result of these changes, and the fact that the student 
oiganizations w'ere unwilling to undergo transformations to 
meet a radically different situation, most of the members of 
the various student groups, particularly the nationalist organi- 
zations, left tlie student movement altogether and became 
polihcally inactive. Tlie leadership became frustrated by its 
inability to arouse support among the students Tlie naval mutiny 
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and other events convinced the student leaders that compro- 
mise with tlie status quo leadership of the Congress meant 
destruction of their revolutionary goals, and disillusionment of 
both leaders and rank and file resulted. 
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STUDEN'rS AND POLITICS SINCE 1947 

iNon’E-NDENT Ln*dlv camc into being witli relative east , altho 
the trauma of partition and the communal 
accompanied it put die fledgling government 
days of its assumption of office. Many of th ^:„.jiions 

place in India during diis period had {^^Congress 

for the student morement. The tnuisformation o chine 

from a mass movement into a dcK 

dEiUusioned many of the more idealistic of t le s ii en » 
Student oi^ani 7 .ations had done litde to prepare tbemsclv® 
independence; in spite of a renewed interest m campus 
die agitational approach remained the hallmark of the 
ment Tlie refiial of die students to follow die^lead o the 
Congress in making a transformation to normalcy caure 
dramatic break between die adult leaders of the Con^ 
the student movement. While Nehru and the odier Congn^ 
leaders had given unqualified support to the students d b 
die -independence struggle, their attitude changed drasocau. 
and abrupdy following independence. 


The Response of the Student Movement to Change in Socidil 

The student movement does not function in a vacuum. It 
sensitive to changes in die educational .s)'stem and the natm”. 
political and social climate. Tlic Indian student mov^ent, m 
particular, lias been a creature o£ its environment. The ore 
going discussion has shown diat the major motivation o 
student movement during die 1943-1917 period was the po • ^ 
tical situation, specifically, the nationalist struggle w icti 
occupied the center of the political stage. Tlic education 
system in Bombay was evpanding at a rapid rate. Enrolmen s 
continued to grow during tliis period and die student popu- 
lation grew by almost one-diird in Bombay city. Most 
increase took place in the newer institutions, wliile die oldei 
colleges remained relatively stable. Several new colleges 
established in die suburbs and a larger number of midddlo 
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class students were able ^to attend institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 

The government had already begun to spend substantial sums 
of money on the technical institutions, udth a decreased em- 
phasis on the liberal arts colleges. The problems of tliese tech- 
nical .schools and colleges, many of which were set up hastily 
and lacking traditions on which to base tliemselves, were imme- 
diately evident to the students. Shakes took place at these 
technical .schools during this period, indicating the ambivalent 
attitude which e\isted. 

The traditional pattern of a liberal arts education for a select 
few was in disrepute, as the society grew more complev and 
demanded more skilled manpower to operate and repair tlie 
machines. The area of the gentleman-administrator was at 
an end. Funds for tlie evpansion of odiicahonal institutions 
were limited, and no central planmng was undertaken by the 
various governmental agencies involved witli education. Espan- 
idon took place, but it was done according to local initiative 
and was often both haphazard and lacking in adequate 
standards. The central government bad assumed a laissez-faire 
attitude toward education. 

The reaction of the student moi'einent to tliese changes 
which were taking place in Bombay was notably apatlietic. 
Most of the student organizations werc so immersed in tlie 
political struggle that their involvement with educational pro- 
blems was superficial; when student i>ioposaLs for reforms were 
presented, they were often made in the interest of politics latlier 
tlian in the interest of the educational system. Tlie Goinmunist 
student movement, foi its part, was hampered by its dogmatic 
assumptions about the nature of education and society; never- 
theless, statements on education by the Communist student 
organizations during this period showed more insight and fore- 
sight than those of the nationalists. Otlici student groups took 
only .1 marginal intciest in these issues. Typically, the student 
movement reacted to the slate of affairs only vv'hen a specific 
situation became intolerable. 

The problem of shifting the emphasis of tlie student move- 
ment is based not only in the overtly political organizations but 
in attitudes of both teachers and students in India. Educational 
authorities did not encourage students to esamine critically or 
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the basis nso-S 

memoranda and recomm^dabon , ^g^nment offici^ds 

which were submitted to educators nnd ^ ^ov eru^^ 
responsible for education fell on deaf ears 

Observers of Indian higher educabon ^ g^cou- 

the educational sj'stem itself IS quite «gi 

rage or prepare for independent m o administered - 

students. The all important exammationsjstem IS 

by outside authorities, and nonnally ^ a^tation. 

eLept through non-constitiitional metliods sue 

or strike. Furthermore, tliere is httle con a ^ student 

and stndent in the Indian college thereby '“""S * ^Bon. 
rvidr even less feeling of idenBlicabon ’"S fc 

Cut oil from alnrost all »' “'”7 “dtv oTtumed 

educational authorities, the sbidents fell in o ep< . 

TO what has become known as “indiscipline . 

The Youth Congress in a Changing Student Moveinei 

The Bombay Student’s Congress continued to ^ g^ 

1947. Its leadership attempted to substitute poll ca 
ment by cultural and social service acti^•ities. A semi ^ 
economics was organizerl in 1947, and a contest 
“best built collegian” was held in the same year. Semin 
beauty contests are a sharp contrast to die sabotage w 
only a few years before. One of tlie few processions 
the B S.C. sponsored in 1948 was in homage to Gandhi. 

During this period, the B.S.C. was beset by severe organic 
tional and financial problems. Without financial support tro 
the adult political parties, the students found it very i 'O 
to maintain their office headquarters Obtaining a quorum ^ 
executi\c meetings of the B.S.C. became a challenge. Hov'cve 
die fact that there were meetings of tlie B.S.C. secretanes ^ 
the various colleges in Bombay during the 1950’s indica 
that the organization was at least functioning on a minima 

scale.' , /-■ PCS 

By late 194S, it became clear that die Students’ Congr 
could not sun iv e. The socialists who had been responsi i c 

>lnten.ievv T%ilh rralilnkar Kunte, Secretary, Transport Workers dnioa> 
JiomFav, former Secrcl.ny, Bonfeay Students’ Union, Janiniy 10, 1" ^ 
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for much of tlie B.S.C. fe^derslnp in earlier periods and still 
axercised more than a little influence over the orgam'zation, 
were then in a process of reorganizing their own youth program 
and placed much less emphasis on student work. 

In India, the distinction between youth and student organi- 
zations is difficult to make, since most non-student youths have 
neitlier tlie soplustication nor the time to participate to any 
.substantial degree in voluntary organizations. In such group 
as the Youth Congress, students or former students are invaria- 
bly in leadership positions, and constitute a substantial pro- 
portion of the membership. It is also difficult to communicate 
with non-student young people in India, since they seldom 
constitute a definable group. It is much easier to contact 
students, who congregate on college campuses. 

Tlie unclear relationship between youth and student oiga- 
nizations is reflected in tlie transition from the All-India 
Students’ Congress to the Youth Congress indicated the desire 
of the Congress leadership to remain an active force among 
young people. As the group become more bureaucratized, 
many students lost interest. While tlie organizational tics bet- 
ween the Students’ Congress of the pre-Independence period 
.md the Youth Congress of the post-1947 period are not direct^ 
both groups represent efforts of the Congress to organize on 
the youtli level. 

In Bombay, the first Youth Congress organization was esta- 
blished in 1949 at tlie initiative of the Bombay Provincial 
Congress Committee (B.P.C.C.). Tlie Youth Congress was admi- 
nistered by an executive committee, under the .strong influence 
of the B.P.C.C. and thereby .subserx'icnt to the adult Congrei>.s 
organization. The executive committee included representatives 
from the ward Youth Congress affiliates and from the B.P.C.C. 
itself. In a short time, tlie Youth Congress was able to attract 
about 12,000 members, with nearly 1,000 active workers.* 
Although substantial proiJortion of these members were not 
students and probably not eevn youtlis, a number did come 
from colleges. Tlie Youth Congress tried to attract students, 
organizing several debates and a mock p.arliament for tlie bene- 
fit of the student community. 

^Interview with R. Rajda, former Secretaos Bombay Pradcih Youtli 
Congres'!, March 3, 1965. 
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Tlic* workini; covnmiltcc of llic AU-Iiuliu Congress 
Committee, tlie liiglicjrt policv-making bmly of die. Congtes'S, 
noted wnth "^atisfaefion the development of tire Youth Con- 
gress and proposed a constiUiUon for the organiziUion. Among 
the obiechws of the constitution were the following : 

1 to piomote development ol char.vctcr and discipline. 

2 to oigani/c study circles and classes; 

5 to help with constnieliv'e w'ork m cooperation ssalh tlie 
Nabon.ll Congress 

!. to promote sports: 

*5 to assist the Congress in combating eonimunalism; 

6 to work in rural areas*' 

It IS significant tlial there is no inenbon of an cdiiciitioiial or 
polih'cal function of the Youth Congress In the early period 
the Youth Congress olferetl guidtmee sersnees to students, and 
hccaiiso of its close connections wath iiolitical leaders, the orga- 
nixation w.vs often able to secure admission to a college for 
sbidents mid uds-iso them on courses of study and relatetl 
matters ' 

The idealism of the iudcpendence struggle was almost eli- 
minated, and oppoitunism became a part of cver>'day life m 
Indian politics. In Bombay, the problem of ambitious politi- 
cians was compmided by' serious etlinic diwsions witliin the 
Congress. Tlie Bombay Prosincial Congress Committee was 
dominated by Bombay’.s Gujarati minority during the period 
aftCT Independence; llie Youth Congress w<is also controlled by 
dns group to the almost total exclusion of the Maharashtrians.' 
Disputes between the “raling” groups in tlie Bombay Congress, 
■xvliicb were on the whole consen’ahve. and those Congressmen 
who fax'ored a more radical social program also had thcii 
effect on the Youth Congress. As tlie Youth Congress became 
a recognixed part of the Congress machinery, many young poli- 
Bcians tried to obt.iin leadership in the organixation xvitli tlie 
intention of using it as a springboard to higher offices. 

One of tlie reasons for the lack of mass support for the 

^Bombaij Chromdc, Octobei 21, 1949, p. 6. 

‘Intervic'i iMth Adam Add, Secretary of the Bombav Congress, 
Marcb 11, 1965. 
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Youth Congress piior to 1958 may ha\‘e been tlie fad that the 
organization did not have democratic procedures to govern 
its functioning. According to several obsen-eis, a small clique 
was able to efleeth ely control the org.mization by manijiulation 
of the working committee. Although die "paper" membership 
of the Bombay Youth Congress was 10,000 in 1958 and the 
Bombay branch sent 125 delegates to tlic All-India convention 
of die Youth Congress, it is doubtful whedier die organization 
played any significant role among die students or die youth 
of Bombay.'' As the Youth Congre.ss developed and became a 
stable organization in Bombay, its level of activity fell even 
lower. By 1958, it was estimated that die group had only 200 
active members, whose commitment consisted of little more 
.than regular attendance at meetings. 

The Cominuimt Student Mocenicnt in Bomben/ 

ft IS easier to e.\amine the Communist student movement in 
the past thirty years than any of die odier organizations, for 
this segment of the student movement has maintained a clear 
organizational structure since the formation of the All-India 
Students’ Federation in 1936. 

Wliile die Communists liavc never dominated the student 
community, they have exercised a consistent and often substan- 
tial influence on it. The Communist Part)'', unlike most of its 
rivals, has retained an interest in die student movement, and 
iias devoted bodi time and energy to its student fronts. Like 
the rest of the movement, die Commimist organizations, notably 
the All-India Students' Federation and its affiliate the Bombay 
Students’ Union, have lost much of their strengdi and appeal 
■since 1917. 

One factor which distinguishes the Communist student 
oig.inizalions from most other student groiqis in India is die 
dependence of the students on the policies and directixes of 
the Communist Party. Previous discussions have shown tiiat 
the Communist student movement has jeopardized itself on 
•several occasions because of its strong support of unpopular 

’Interview with M. Scllin.i, Clnirman, ro-Jt-Gradu.ite Shidenb,’ Union 
Xtni>cr'?itv of Bomlny, Mnrch IJ, 1905. 
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,mds oi the Conimmist The b)' ,i 

— - 'it" j tv - ' > 

with mote than 10,000 support^. ® many ’ 

„,g in most of Botnbay-a V dS’ t aahed 

secondar>^ schools. It sponsored a r demand-v 

tliat the students boycott their classes in ^ B.S.U- 

for educational reforms and seemed , . 

also strongly supported the idea of studen groups 

to be sincerely in cooperation ivith A J activi' ' 

Tlie Bombay Students’ Union sponsored ^ initiative, 

tics which showed a good deal of imagma on * g^udents 
In an attempt to organize the growng numb . of 

.attending night schools, die B-S-U- organized a com entio ^ 

night school students and attracted ’^opr^«tah%es E ^ 

students. The B S.U. .dso supported die demanc 

teachers’ union for higher wages A nds ^and 

gram of die B.S.U. stressed Primarily student dema 
problems. It also demanded that India withdrai ^ ^ 

British Commonwealth. On several ooc^ions, m • 
worked through an ad hoc front group, called t le it> 

Action Committee, to achieve its aims. This 
devised to obtain a wider support dian die B.S.U. i s 
attract, and usually succeeded in diis task. 

A change in the policy of the international Communist mov 
ment in late 1947 caused a drastic alteration in die po my ^ 
the Communist Party of India, as well as in its strident rc'^ 
When Stalin was convinced that the world .situation 
for the rapid advance of Communism after die Second or 
War, he ordered Communist movements in the areas not un ^ 
his direct control to obtain governmental power by any mean 
This drastic change from mild “united fiont" of coopen^on 
widi non-Commiinist movements and governments which 
been in effect during die war to a militant “hard” line causet 
severe strains in die Indian Communist movement. 

Tlie Communist student movement was veiy" much involv 
m the "adventurist” revolutionary policy of the Commun 
P.arty, for its emphasis on sabotage and exiciting fiohtic* 
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•Struggle had a strong appeal among tl>e militant workers of 
llie All-India Students’ Federation. For the rank and file 
supporters, this new policy proved too militanlv and a laige 
proportion of the ""fellow travelers” and many less committed 
A.I.S.F. members left during tins period. The strength of tlie 
Communists in various student unions, for example, declined 
seriously.® 

One of the most important e\ents in Bombay during tliis 
period was 1947 annual session of tlie All-India Students’ Fede- 
ration. Coming at the beginning of the "adventurist” period, 
it was an indication of Communist activity at this time. Tlie 
Government of Bombay, fearing communal wolence, had ban- 
ned all public meetings and had cancelled special permission 
for the A.I.S.F. meeting only a few days before it was to begin, 
after many of the delegates had already arrived from outside 
Bombay.^ 

Tiic executive committee of the A.I.S.F. decided to defy the 
ban, and attempts were made to begin the meeting as sche- 
duled. A procession of 2,500 students was stopped by tlie police, 
in the skirmish, the police fired on the students, injuring three,® 
The aims of tlic A.I.S.F. were achieved by tliis meeting, which 
not only communicated the new reiolutionary policy of the 
organization to the 8,000 delegates, but gave die students an 
example of die agitational approach which was to mark the 
Communist student movement during the following several 
years. 

In 1948, the B.S.U. could count on about fifty activities, most 
of whom were a].so members of the Communist Party. Meetings 
sponsored by the B S.U. were well attended. Tlie Communist 
leadership realized the potential usefulness of students to die 
Communist movement. A number of observers have said diat 
die Party used the students as cannon fodder for the move- 
ment, and it is true that a large number of students were j'ailed 
during this joeriod, some for up to two years. While odier 
segments of the Party had reservations about die advisabiUty 

'Interview vitli Vain.m Poonja, Seorotar>, Blit? National Forum, 
former Secretary, Bombay Students' Union, Marcli 12, 1983 

’ Bombau Chronicle, December 29, 1947, p. 6. 

* limnbmi Chronicle, January 1, 1948. p. 1 . 
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of the ie%o!ution.iry stniqgle, the sfndeiUs reniaiiiecl firntir 
committed to the militant line. 

Whcai the mihUmt leadership in the Conimumst Parly 
collajiscd .md the Party reverted back to its more traditional 
student emphasis on campus issues and on constructive woih. 
the Communist studotil movement had almost been destroyed. 
Many of the students who h.id s.acrifieed theniieh es during the 
“adventurist” period quit the ‘■tudcnl movement htmic students 
suffered substanti.illy during this period — some vvertr disowned 
by tlieir families, others underwent long jad sentences, and still 
others vvcie foiced U) end their college carc-erv. It is under- 
standable that the abrupt and unsucce.«sful cud to a long 
struggle caused much disillusionment among these cadres. 

By the mul-Fiftics, the emphasis of tlio B.S.U. had shifted 
almost entirely to soci.al :md eultur.il affairs, mid llie agitational 
approach of previous periods had ahnosl disapircared. Its 
identitj' as .i Comnnmivl-doniinalcd group vvms de-emphasized, 
and the study cuclcs which had been so cffci'tivc in indoctn- 
nating young people were virtually discontinued.' During diis 
period, the B.S.U. sponsored annual debating competitions, 
cultural shows, and similar activities. 

Although it was able to maintain its offices during the entire 
post-war period (probably with the financial assistance of the 
Communist P.irtv ), the B.S.U. had deteriorated seriously bv 
1959, and an attempt was made in tlial yc.ir to rcorg.inize tlic 
group in order to permit its expansion to tlie campuses in 
Bombay An ‘'maugunil meeting” was licld, a constitution: 
passed, .md some plans were made for future activities. The 
B.S.U. grew' somevvdiat during die 195S-60 academic 3’eai_ 
although it did not succeed in re-est.rblisliing itself as a major 
student organization Tlic membership of tlie B S.U. fell below 
1,000, -.md only a handful were actively involved in the day to 
day operation of the group The few agitational issues winch 
the organr/ation did take up during tins period, such as tlu- 
moming college question, were piimanly conc'emed vvitli work- 
ing class students The ineffectiveness of the B.S.U. is ^indi- 
cated by its failure to launch a successful agitation against .i 
fee increase imposed by Ihe univorsitv. Current BSU mcm- 


" Tnttn iTO vv ith Pooni i loc cit. 
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beri are not very interested in politics, and tlie B.S.U. leaders, 
many of whom are still Communists, liave not idaced great 
emphasis on reentiting Party members from the student move- 
ment. The present membcrsliip of die Bombay Students’ Union 
is approxiinatelj' 2,000, although only a small proportion of 
this number is active in the oiganization.’“ 

Tire formation of leadership and exercise of power is .is' 
crucial in the Indian Communist student movement as it is m 
any Communist movement. During die period when the move- 
ment was an important political factor in Bombay, and parti- 
cularly during die Ranadive period, the Party exercised strict 
control over the local groups of the B.S.U. Each college cell 
of the B.S.U. had at least one member of the Communist 
Party xvho iirowded direchon to the local grouj). These 
Communist cadres within die B.S.U. met periodieally with 
adult Party leaders to discuss orgam'zational plans and work 
out ideological question.s. By a high level of poliUeal sophi- 
stication and eareful orgam'zation, a relati\'ely small minority 
of Communisis in the B.S.U. was able to effeehvely control the 
oi;ganizaUon. Tire power in the B S.U. ofEce rested not so 
much until the general secretary', but widi a committee of four 
or five jroliticaUy matured students U'ho had selected him and 
who worked closely widi him.” 

It was estimated drat there were only fifty' or sixty Commumst 
Part)' members in the B.S.U. in 1949, when die organization Iiad 
a total membership of .ilrnost 20,000. Yet it was possible for 
ihe Communists to effectively control the organization. 

Tlie development of the Communist student movement ni 
Bombay did not differ radically from the rest of the student 
movement. Pciliaiis a substanbal blame for the dechne of 
the mov'ement can be tiaced to the organizational and political 
blunders of the Communist Parly itself, radrer dian to outside 
circumstances Since 1953, the Communist student movement 
has been miable to rebuild its strength or to infuse any politi- 
cal meaning into the movement which has remained. In this 
it is not different fiom the other student political organizations 
in Bombay. 

’'’Interview with P Kcctkai, Secrelaiy, Bombay Teacliers’ Union, March 
19 , 1965 . 

Interview with Poonja, lac cii 
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The Sodali'ii Studenl Movement 

Induiti socialism lias a Ion?, if somewhat cheqiicrf-d, historj'. 
Tlie first oiganr/ed democratic sodalist inovemenl cm cm all- 
India basis was the Congress Socialist Party, which was Eoirncd 
in 1934 by a group of socialists within the Congress Iildian 
socialism has been influenced much more by die pragmatism 
of Bnlish leftists than by Mars or, more recently, liy Knssiaii 
thinking 

Tlie socivUists were one of the first groups to take an interest 
m the student community. In Bombay, particularly, tlie early 
socialists were also influential on the thinking and actions of 
the student movement. Socialists like S. M. Joshi and parti- 
cularly Yusuf Meherally were pioneers of the student move- 
ment in Maliarashtra and Bombay. During most of the inde- 
pendence struggle, the socialist leaders xwosaded guidance for 
the nationalist student movement. Many of the socialist intel- 
lectuals of tlie present penod were recruited from the student 
movement, probably a higher proportion th.m any of Oie other 
political groups in India, with the iiossible esceplion of tlie 
Communists. 

Prior to Independence, the socialists had never had a separate 
student organization. While the Communists were well orga- 
nized in the All-India Students’ Federation, the socialists were 
hut one of many factions svithin the nationalist student move- 
ment. MTien tlie Congress Socialists split from the Congress 
m 1948, tlie lack of a student affiliate was fell by the party 
leaders; and a move was made to form a student sving of the 
.Sociahst Party.“ 

After Independence, the dominant trend in socialist tliLnking 
on die student movement was to support broader and more 
representative student organiz,itions, rather tlian to found 
another group. The socialists strongly supported the forma- 
tion of tlie National Union of Students in 1950. Jayaprakash 
Narayan, a leading socialist at this time .and probably the 
most popular leader among the students, gave the keynote 
address at tlie inaugural conference of the National Union of 
Students. . 

^'Bombasj Chronide. Octoher 12, 1948. p 10. 
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Many of the sociaKst leaders realized by 1953 that a mass 
?>ludcnt movement in India was no longer a possibility in tlie 
light of educab'onal and poh'tical develoiiments. Steps were 
taken to build an organization which could provide the basis 
of young leadership) for tlic Socialist Partj' and disseminate 
socialist ideas to the student community. In 1950, a socialist 
student study camp) was held in Bombay; on the pirogram 
were intensive ideological discussions and speeches by Ashoka 
Mehta and other socialist leaders." Later in tlie 1950s, socia- 
list students were active in the various colleges “mock parlia- 
ments” held regularly around tlie year in Bombay. Through 
these prrograms socialist ideas were brought to the student 
community. 

In 1953, the Samajwadi Yuvak Sabha (Sociahsl Youtli 
Organization) was formed on national basis, a branch also being 
formed in Bombay at this time. The national office of the 
S.Y.S. was in Bombay. In 1953, the Samajwadi Yuvak Sabha 
had about 1,500 members in Bombay, a large proportion of 
whom were students. The S.Y.S. claimed effective repre- 
sentation from twelve of Bombay’s twenty-eight colleges at 
this time, in addition to a group of pxist-graduato students who 
held regular meetings.** No attempt was made to impose an 
ideological position on the study circles, altliough a general 
sociah’st approach was emphasized. Tlie topics of discussion 
concerned cuiTent economic and political events and more 
cultural subjects as Avell. 

Altliough the main emphasis of tlie socialist student move- 
ment was on educational activity, it took some interest in 
agitational issues. In 1950, for example, a Students’ Action 
Committee was formed in Bombay under the leadership of the 
socialists which was successful in preventing a proposed in- 
crease in college fees from taking place." During the early 
1950s the socialists sponsored a regular study class for students 
which attracted thirty or forty students eacli week. Owing to 
a lack of key leadership, this program did not Last more than 

Bomhwj Chronicle, September 25, 1950, p. 8. 

Interview with Vijay Pradhan, Secretary, Samajwadi Yuv-ak Sabha, 
Bomhait, March 1, 1905. 

Interview with Ahmad Zak.aria, former secretary of tho Bombay Youth 
Congruss, Match 3, 1965 
S.P.~10 
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a few years.’' 

One of the few agitational ellorts in wliicli the S.Y.S. engagea 
took place in 1955, when the socialist movement was stressing 
a satayagraha campaign against the Portugese goiemmenl in 
Goa. Socialist students were able to launch a strike which 
closed most of Bombay’s colleges for a day. Students were 
a key clement in tlie agitation, which invoh'ed thousands of 
workers m Bombay and received widespread attention. 

In 1957, the S.Y.S agitated for tlie retention of English at 
the secondary school level in Malianishtra, stabng that an 
adequate loiowledge of English was necessary for college edu- 
cation in the present si'stem ” The S.Y.S. has been one of the 
few student organizations winch lias consistently supported 
English, stressmg the importance of maintaining the qualit)' 
of education. This particular effort was unsuccessful in that 
only a small number of students W'ere interested in tliis issue. 

Since 1959, the actnity of the S.Y.S. has declined. Toda), 
only a handful of students m Bombay have even heard of the 
organization. No study circles have functioned on a continuous 
basis since 1959, all other actintj’ has been sporadic The 
.S.Y.S. had about 500 members m Bombay m 1963, altliough^ 
this figure IS probably somewhat e\aggeTated. One observer 
has said that perhaps twenty young people are imolved acti- 
vely in S.Y.S. work, mostly young professionals or post-gra- 
duate students, tliere is no full-time stiff working for the orga- 
nization.’® 

The Samajwadi Yuvak Sabha lias not been tlie only socialist 
student organization to function in Bombay in recent ye.irs 
The Rashtra Se\a Dal, a soci.ilist sponsored youth movement, 
has been an interesting experiment with a different kind of 
student organizab'en in India 4Jt]iough not limited to stu- 
dents, the R.S.D. has imolved large numbers of students in 
its acbvibes. 

Tlie Rashtra Seia Dal tried to involve young people in .i 
‘total” program Tlie emphasis was not " disbnctly political 
nor w.is agitational aebn'ty a part of the R S.D.’s approach. 
Rather, the emphasis was placed on social seno’ce. and on a 

InteiMcv -^Mtli Dr. bdn Mthla, loc ett 

u Iwtem’cv with Prodhnn, lor cit 

Ibid 
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decline of the organization.”' The college R.S.U. groups no 
longer exist Its impact on tlie student community, wliich 
was never great, has become almost negligible in recent years. 
K.S.D. officials have said that tliey are unable to concentrate 
on college students due to limited staff and facilities. 

The Right-Wing Student Movaneni 


Tile right-wing political movement in India is somewhat moie 
difficult to understand than tlie leftist movement, since its 
roots lie for the most part in Hindu tradition rather than in 
Western secular ideologic In the early part of this century, men 
like Swami Vivekananda and Tilak were calling on the Indian 
people to return to Hinduism in order to regain their self- 
respect This Hindu revaval was linked to nationalism and 
to traditional social customs. Such reforms as the outlawing 
of sati (immolation of widows), campaigns against the downy 
.system, etc. often mot with opposition from revivalist ele- 
ments. These groups often placed a major portion of die blame 
for India’s decline on tlie various "alien” groups which had 
settled in the country- Muslims, Christians, and otliers were 
looked down upon, and it was claimed that Hinduism and 
Indian nationalism were necessarily related. 

At the time when the Congress was ev'panding from a small, 
middle class reformist organization to a mass movement, 
anoUier group was formed in the heartland of Hindu nationa- 
lism. The Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (R.S.S.) was organi- 
zed in Nagpur in 1925. The original purpose of the R.S.S. 
was not politioal, and to this day the organization avoids' 
partizan politics. The R.S.S. was founded to work for the 
moral and cultural revival of tlie Hindu nation. It advocates 
a “militant awareness of their (Hindu) common heritage and 
destiny.”=^ Wliilc lecogniang drat the British should leave 
the government of Jndia to the Hindus, the main attacks of the 
R.S.S. were against the Muslims who were felt to be the alien 
invaders. One of die early motives of the R.S.S. in its e.irl> 

^ “ Ra-Atra Sova Dal, Annuel Keporf. i955 (Bombay: Rashtra Seva Dal. 
1963), p. 5. 

, s J. A, Curran, Jr., MMcnt Ihiditistn in Indian TolHics. A Study oj the 
R.S.S. (Nesv York: Institute for Racifio Relations, 1951), p. 5. 
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days was Maliaraslihian nationalism; die oiganization lias 
always been strong in Maharashtra and particularly among the 
Ihgh-caste Bralimins. The R.S.S, remained a small organiza- 
tion of about 500 members until about 1932, and did not extend 
beyond Maharaslitra until 1937. The laimching of Ghandhfs 
noii'Cooperation Movement in 1930 marked a low point for 
die R.S.S., and many of its members joined in the Congress 
struggle. By 1938, however, die organization grew to about 

10.000 members in most parts of India but with heavy con- 
centration in die Hindi speaking areas of north India.® 

By 1950, the R.S.S. had grown to substantial proportions, 
with close to 500,000 members in Bombay state, most of them 
m Maliarashtra. In 1949, the R.S.S. laimched a series of pro- 
tests against the imprisonment of its key leaders, and some 

50.000 people were arrested. It is clear that the R.S.S. con- 
stitutes a semi-political movement in India widi important 
mass strength Its ideological aiiproach has been somewhat 
modified since 1948 to de-emphasize its e.xtreme communalism, 
although the orgam'zation continues to fri^ten India’s Muslim 
minority and is strongly opposed by people who favor a secular 
form of government for India. The size of the R.S.S. niember- 
slup is somewhat offset by the fact that its appeal is limited 
to certain social classes and castes within tiio society. It has 
been mentioned tiiat a large proportion of the membership 
IS Brahmin^ aldiough the R.S.S. is not jHipular at the ’‘elite” 
colleges and draws most of the its support from lower middle 
class students. Furdiermore, it has very little .support in the 
non-Hindi-speaking areas, and naturally does not attract 
members of minonty communities.^ 

Tire idoelogj' of the R.S.S. has a strong attraction for tliC 
more conservative elements of IKndu society. It has a relati- 
vely simple appeal for a return to tlie original Hindu virtues 
of honesty, strength, and truth. The R.S.S. .strongly advocates 
Hindi as the Indi.an national language, and tlicre is much anti- 
pathy to English and Western values. The Vedas and other 
Hindu religious classics are seen as the highest achivement 
of mankind. R.S.S. intellectuals point out that tire afiplanc, 

p. 13 

■^‘Intemev/ witli M. Gokhale, Assistant Editou MtUmra.^litra Times, 
former activist in the It S.S , Fehniaiy 30, 1905. 
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» Interview widi D. baud, RSS. achvW, January 24. 1965 
^ Interview’ with loc» cit. 

27 The StudciiU Julv, 1942, p. 20 
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possible mid has tried to woik in cooperation wth school 
administratois 

Despite its non-political piotestatious, the Vidym-thi Parishad 
is clearly political in its ideology and a number of right-wing 
political leaders have acknowledged their debt to this relati- 
i-ely new student organisation. Tlie organization has avoided 
directly political issues, although it has engaged in several 
fairly .successful agitations against incre,ises in university fees 
A leader of the Jan Sangh stated that many active party work- 
ers are reciuited from the ^hdyarthi Parishad, and that tlie 
Jan Sangh uses the Parishad as a training ground for its future 
activists.^ 

Tlie Vidy.irlln Parishad was founded in Bombay in 1955 by 
n number of foimer B.S.S. students wlio felt that a more sojilii- 
sticated approach to student oiganizalion was necessaiy. It 
had a nucleus of members at four Bombay colleges and succeed- 
ed in attracting 200 students fairly quickly.” Fiom die begin- 
ning, tlie Vidyaithi Parishad stressed the impoitancc of the 
students’ organizing themselves for their own welfaie. 

Tlie Vidyaithi Pm-ishad claims 10,000 members m Bombay 
Aldiough this membership figure is undoubtably exaggerated, 
it is probably hue that the Pansliad has die largest number 
of members of any student organization in Bombay. In addi- 
tion, it claims 150 active student workers, a figure which is 
probably close to die truth “ With this number of active 
supporters, the Parishad has an important advantage over its 
rivals in Bombay. 

Ideologically, the Vidyaithi Parishad is an intellectuars 
P.S.S., but its approach is moderate enough not to driv'c away 
prospective members. It does not sriess its communaJisI; back- 
ground, and claims to be a non-communal group. It is strongly 
nationalist and anh-Communist, but does not lake stands foi 
or against any political parHcs (except the Communists). It 
has not openly attacked the Muslims, although m private con- 
versation many members will cast doubts on the patriotism of 
Indian Muslims. The organization takes pride in celebrating 

^Interview witli Paiidit, ioc cit. 

® Interview with Pandit, loo ctf. 

Interview with P. B Ach.irya, Secrctar\% Akhii Bharatiya Vidjarthi 
Panshad, Febniary 22, 1965 
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the birtlidays of such, leaders as Swami Vi\ ekaitauda, 
and other Hindu nationalists. The organization is strongly 
opposed to what are called “anti-national” elements, and de- 
fines these in its orwi terms. 

The Vidyarthi Parishad has strongly emphasized tire par- 
tnership between the students, tire college professors and admi- 
nistration, trying, without much success, to involve professors 
in its work. Altliough most teachers and administrators con- 
.dder the group to be a right-wing communalist front and have 
steered clear of it, they admit that the Parishad has done valua- 
ble work w'Me avoiding the agitational path so typical of student 
groups in India. The Vidyarthi Parishad considers the teacher 
a 'fatlier” to his students; the organizah'on advises tliat conflicts 
between teachers and students be avoided.^' 

At the 19&4 annual convention of the Vidyarthi Parishad,. 
held in Nagpur, it w'as estimated that 80 per cent of the dele- 
gates had been involved in the R.S.S. w'ben in high school, 
and tlic R,S.S. head, M.S. Golwalkar, received a warm welcome 
w'heu he attended some of the Parishad sessions. R.S.S. leaders^ 
look on the Parishad as an arm of tlie Hindu nationalist move- 
ment and feel that its work is valuable in making the college 
students aware of the nationalist movement.^ 

The Parishad has been involved in student politics to a 
limited extent. When tlie university raised its fees in 1964, 
the Parishad was in the forefront of an agitational effort to 
force the university to rescind its action. AlUiongh it w'as uti- 
sticccssful in tliis attempt, more than 10,000 signatures were 
collected on a petition to the Vice Chancellor. Tlie organiza- 
tion s\*as more succe-ssful at the S.N.D.T. Women’s University^ 
in Bombay, where a successful agitation was staged wliich 
culminated ui a strike which was 80 per cent effective. 

For the past s^’ceral years, the Vidyarthi Parishad has spon- 
sored study circles svhich have proved faiily successful. Tlicsc 
sessions, which hav^> been held fortnightly on a fairly regular 
basis, have consisted mostly of lectures l>y faculty' members 
OH topics of inlcrest to the shidenLs. BoUi educational and 
public issues bavr- been considered by these groups. 


JBlenJt-v.' usSii A&nyii, ioc af. 
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, Tlie je.jderfiliiip of tho \5clyartlii Parishatl seem*? to bo since* 
rely dedicjslcd lo the rni'iiniJMtif’m, and nnlibe many of die 
other student gamps, not prirnariJy invoivcd in student politics- 
for person.'il reasons. .Moreover, the Paris!m<l has a conscious 
program to tram new leadership m order lo provide ;m ongoing 
movement. This farsightedness has reapi'd benefit-s already, 
for the org.anivatlon lias a number of qmiHfled younger people 
svbo have been taliing an active role in tbc iptnip. It is 
interesting, liowevor, that tbe pcojilo prt'senlly in policy- 
making roles in the Parisb.id are not .students but are cither 
younger faculty niembor.s or pmfossion.iks who were in the 
organization as students and who hasc .stayt'd in active roles. 

I’lie conltmting strength of the right-wing student mo\'c- 
inenl is an indic.ition of the suability of traditional ideas in 
India. Hie Vidyarthi Parishad’s appeal to Hindu ideals suid 
patriotism, the strength of rightist elements within the Congress 
itself, .and the .slosv but clear gross'tli of the IhS.S. since its 
debacle in ItMS, arc all unmistakable trends in Indian polities. 
It Is not the speeincally conservative political ideologies of 
these groups which attract students, but llieir reliance on Hindu 
nationalism and traditions. In a modcniizing culhirc, tliert- 
.iro strong elements which find it convenient to fall back on 
traditional values and customs ratluT than laboriously grapple 
with die new iihcnoniena which confront society. Sections 
of the middle class, which has been economically pressurized 
from many sides in recent ye.irs, and .some of tbc middle pea- 
santry, who are afraid of losing their hold over tlie countryside 
in any agrarian reform program, arc among these elements.. 
Furtliennore, Hindu n.ationalism seems to offer a way for India 
to get rid of the comiption and ap.athy which h.as’e become 
so widespread. 


Student Agitation — lf)17-19Go 

Tlie student mos’ement has been relatively quiet in Bombay 
since 1947. Yet, a number of events of importance to the 
student movement and to politics in general h.avc taken place 
in tlie period since Independence. By an examination of a 
few of these events, it rvill be possible to sec how the role- 
of the student movement changed after 1947 .and liow the- 
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students lesponded to their environment in tins period. 

Wlrcn se\ eral of Bombay's medical colleges laised tlieir 
fees by 75 per cent in 194S, there was an immediate oulciy 
from the medical students, an ad hoc committee was formed 
to make repiesentation to tlie school administrators involve 
and to the Health Ministci The students drew np a list of 
demands which included a i eduction of the fee increase, more 
hostels for students, and better hnng conditions ^■Vllen tiie 
demands of die students iverc dismissed by the authorities, 
the medical students’ committee took the matter to the eusdng 
student organizations in Bombay at that time, the Bombas 
Students’ Union luid die Students’ Congiess Student support 
was given to the acbons of the action committee of die medical 
students, and conference of medical students from all over 
Bombay State was called. this meeting, a long and thoughtfu 
statement was passed, outlinmg some concrete inoposals for 
the improi ement of medical education in Bombay, and mohons 
■were passed demanding that the fee increase be rescinded.^ 
An agitational campaign was launched by the action com-" 
mittee widi the support of the major student organizations in 
Bombay m late December, 1948. Students picketed the college 
principal’s office and the accountant’s office. Students m 
Bombay and Poona went on a hunger strike. Wlien the con- 
dition of die hunger strikers became serious after six days 
widiout food, die Bombay Students’ Union and the Students 
Congress called a strike of all students in Bombay, and on 
Januar)' 6, 1949, 10,000 students left their classes to suxiport 
the medical students.’' 

The protest against die medical fee increase was successfullj 
organized by student political groups yet, it was never trans- 
formed from a legitimate campus issue mto a pohtical qiiesdon, 
and although the action taken by the students reached dra- 
matic proportions, the only aim was a reduction in medical 
school fees. This limitation of die issue was possible to a great 
extent because outside political forces remained aloof from 
the conflict The strike svhich took place at the Victoria Jubilee 
Teclinical Institute (V.J.T.I.) in 1949 is an example of a pro- 

Chromcle, December 7, 1948, p 7 

Chwmde, January 1, 1949, p 3 
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lesl wliicli started as a campus issue and was transfoimed, in 
this case hy die Gommunisl Bombay Students’ Union into a 
political campaign against the Congiess movement. Tlie 
V.J.T.T. agitation was ultimately unsuccessful 
The V.J.T.I. crisis came at the heiglit of the 'adventurist” 
peiiod of Indian Communism; at llial time, the B.S U. w.is 
interested in creating as many embanassing issues for tlie go- 
vernment as possible, in order to piove it^" essentially ' reaction- 
ar)'” nature. 

Discontent at V.J.T.I., which stemmed fiom the admittedly 
poor living conditions to which the students at the Institute 
were subjected, was first ci^stalli/ed and oiganized when 
students living in the institute’s hostel fonned an action com- 
miltce to present their grievances to tlie pnncipal At an 
open mcefa'ng at which many of the V.J.TI. students were 
present, a numbei of criticisms of the admniistiahon were made 
and a set of demands were drawm up to be presented to the 
principal. From the beginning the ses'cral Bombay Students’ 
Union members in key positions among tlie student bodj 
woiked hard to make the student demands as radical as iiossi- 
blc so as to cause the maximum amount of disruption. 

Much to everyone’s suqinse, die pnncipal lesponded to the 
students’ demands by oidering them to stop their demonstra- 
tions and stnkes or face severe consequences. Angered by this 
response, the students inci eased their struggle. During the 
V.J.T.I. agitation, the action committee approached the various 
student oiganizations m Bombay for help. The Commmiist 
Bombay Students’ Union look up the cause immediately and 
turned it into a mass camtiaign. On two occasions, the entire 
student community in Bombay struck for one day m support of 
the V.J.T.I. students, and student mobs attacked V.J.T.I. pio- 
peity.'“ Tlie B.S.U. leadership, aftei it had succeeded in launch- 
ing a mass agitation, was not inleiesled in a coiuiiromise but 
wanted to keep the struggle at a high pitch. 

The agitational campaigns which took iilace between 1947 
and 1965 concerning fee incieases and examinations have both 
political and educational overtones. These agitations, which 
sverc occasionally, although not usually, successful, involved 

'Bontbati Chronicle October i, 1919, p 13 
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Wlien a popular secondary school teacher ^ Lenty-five 
cchool sUidcnts went on a strike which •’dfected 
schools in Bombay, demanding that the teacher 
Later, the teachers’ union also sponsored a demon cindbi 

the teacher was re-admitted after some discussion. ’ - - 

students at one of Bombay's colleges struck when tire 
language was rt-moved from curriculum, and 
college students struck several times over issues of the Seco 
School Ccrtificale Examination, wdiich was always a pom 
controversy between the university (which admimsterec 
te'-ts) and' the student community, 

Despite demon*;tratitos. %\hicli were itsually 

in nature ,Tnd seldom successful, the period under eoDsidcr. - 
tion was relatively Buiet, Certainly, the agitations of tl« 


Chrmiicti', Jxiiy 10 tS, p. 12. 
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period did not get the broad student supi>oil of the pre-Indc- 
pendenco period/’ 

In one agitation, wliich lasted only a few hours, tlie students 
residing in one of the college dormitories in Bombay protested 
die imposition of what were considered unfair hours by spon- 
taneously walking out of their hostel and marching to tlie house 
*f the principal and demanding that lie explain his action. 
When the principal refused to meet wdi a student delegation, 
Jhustration increased. Finally, after standing quietly in a street 
lor several hours, several hundred students returned to tlieir 
hostel when the principal relented and agreed to reconsidei 
the issue. Tlie agitation ju-oved successful when the hour re- 
striction was lifted a few days later. These unimportant inci- 
dents are inch'cative of the present trend in student activitj" 
in Bombay. It has been said that there is a good deal of fm- 
■strarion among the students, but tliis frustration is seldom 
translated into any kind of action, eitlier constnictive or des- 
tnictivc. 


Tile Morning' College Queslion — Educaiion 
and Politics in the 1960s 

One of tlie few issues which raised controversy among both 
educators and poh'ticiiuis was the question about tlie “morning 
•colleges”. This issue, wliich was raised by the student organi- 
zations and in which students have taken an active interest, 
has not yet been completely resolved. 

The roots of die morning college agitation go back to the 
late 1930s, when increasing demands on the colleges and class- 
rooms necessitated tliat facilities be expanded to meet these 
, -challanges. At diat time, Bombay University permitted Khalsa 
College to schedule classes in the morning as well as in the 
afternoon, dins creating a “morning college”. This arrangement 
also permitted students to hold full-time jobs as well as attend 
•college. This gave rise to the “eamer-leamer”, who has become 
an established part of Bombay’s sy.stcm of higher education. 
In addition to allowing the colleges to almost double their 
enrollments, the university made college education possible 
ifor large numbers of lower middle class or worb'ng class 


Interview with Bliansali, loc. dt. 
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porary arrangement, have functioned s 

continuously because tlie edueation.d 

relieved of the pressure of centered 

Tire aiguments concerning the i the^ collides 

around seveuil cntical tlie universit)' admi; 

was considered an cv-pedient . ^cks of the s>’stem 

nistration, which noted the aca ‘ measure v^hich 

The senate was also reluctant to ‘ cf tlie colleges,. 

would dimmish the almady it dm attending 

The uraversitv'^ authorities noted . * college premises- 

morning classes would H-^Aless rime - die c^le^ 
and would have less tune to s y tjm morni"? 

mbs Tliere were, howevei, many spo ._„Hnns and many 

colleges, including most of the student orgam this 

independent intellectuals m Bombav. students 

group that the moniing colleges would ^ P ^ ^ to nn- 
lie opportunity to obtain a college education, a 

dreamt of acliievement. ^ downtown colleges 

The institution of monimg classes m the d ^„any 

was an extremely important innovahon sine ^ 
voung people who held jobs in the l«l\im%er time- 
momms .md sUU »nve .1 '’“'X'’ ooW 

Thus, there was a rapid increase m mo o 
raiment. Tins iiiQux also proved a rmancial 

colleges imolyed. „nder attac!'. 

In later vears, when the moming colleges weic u^e 

It was charged that 'Mven on 

Cram die moniing classes. Science degree ^ a ^^ 3556 =- 

the basis of morning college attendance, so le ■ - 

weie heavily involved in this arrangement. \iigUci' 

Widi a rapid expanrion of Bomhays insUUitioi t 

education during the 1950s and tV. ^,31 dm 

slralion, and parlmulaily die lector, G. D. lanl^, 
time h.atl Come to close the mormiig colleges 1 ne le 
duced *1 nn monmdum entitled Reorganization of _ 

gradunic Teaching in Art, m 1961, and A*e_^moromg coi 
discussed in the university senate. lari eh b 

i 
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menls centered mainly around the academic faiiingvS of the 
morning colleges and claimed that the students' attending 
these classes received an inferior education and that many 
non-working students were taking advainlago of the situation. 
Parikli went’ on to state that since the colleges affiliated to 
Bombay University had facilib'es for all students, the morning 
colleges, which had been set up as a tcmixnnrj' measure, should 
bo abolished. Ifo proposed that working students should have 
an option to attend classes in the evening, but that their course 
of study sbould be si.K years instead of the usual four. 

These jn'oposals received immediate attention from the edu- 
cational communit}^ as well as from the public. Hie students, 
wliile generally in favour of retaining the morning clas.ses, did 
not speak out vehemently on tlie subject at this time. Many 
educators agreed with ibe rector, as did much of the press. 
There were, liowcvci-, a good many critics who strongly favor- 
ed the morning cla.sses. The Bombay Students’ Union issued 
a memonmdum which stated that the examination results show- 
ed that moming college students did as well as their day 
school colleagues and that tliere was less indiscipline among 
them. It claimed that the sinking standards of liigher educab'on 
in Bombay were not due to the morning colleges, but to otlicr, 
more general conditions mtliin the society and the educational 
.system. Much of the dissention was caused by the fact that 
the rector was involved in a feud witli some members of the 
nniversify senate, and u.sed die morning college issue to obtain 
supiioit for his owm views.^" 

When the senate voted in 1961 to abolish the moming 
colleges, the students called a march on the Lcgislabve Assem- 
bly to demand go%-cmment .support for the morning colleges. 
While the demonstration was not an overwhelming success, a 
letter was delivered to the Minister of Education which set 
forth the arguments for the moming colleges, and leading 
politicians were made aware of the i.ssue. The students claim- 
ed tiiat a .six-year course was an unfair handicap for the poorer 
students, and that standards at the moming colleges did in 
fact remain at reasonably high levels, A City Students’ Action 
Committee was set ig) in September of 3961 to deal with the 
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P„bl™s several public 

The h^afional Union of SUtdents m Bomh J 

.One o£ the major l^stJndependence efforts 
partizan student movement m India ^^a Congress 

.of Students. Founded in the blessings of 

and Socialist student groups, dm N.U-. • -p^e hopes 

such figures as Nehru and the N.U.S., . 

of many students were pinned on the succe^ 

which many saw as the logical 

ment of die Independence struggle. and was 

the National Union of Students^ w!^ held m of 

indicative of the ,orgamzations future. The 

many of the student delegates, who came ‘ fac- 

India, was dampened by poor planning and by p 

tionalism. Interference from Communist studen , 

iial disputes between supporters of the Congress anct 

lists marred the proceedings. „;„Hnent in 

The National Union of Students proved a disappom „ 
.almost every respect. It was unable to build up a niass 
mg. and in most areas students were not actively 
'the organization. Opposition from university ’ 

and meddling from politicians marhed die organizations p 
-trress. While the N.U.S. continued to function in many nr ^ 
for a few years, it never became a truly national moyeme • 
and it gradually lost die support which it had originally 
^ -pile organization died a natural death in the late 19o ■ 
since die Independence struggle has a national studen 
^ ^W'.dVpn been able to function in India. 

"°'^Tombny <w'as a key testing ground for the National 'Union 
c Students. •. Its national office was located in Bombay, and 
..resident ^yas also from that city. 

'^^Tlie pToblnn'^ which faced the N.U.S. in Bombay were of an- 
ti India nature. Bombay s colleges were widely scattered, 
• , commnnic.^tion and coordination difficult and inefBci- 

„ ^„tc 3 Vicw widi pltauseW. Secretaij, Vidyarlhi Mandat iWorli), 

w 1965. 
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ent There was no university student union to act as a coordi- 
nating body for the local college unions, for the administration 
of the university was hostile to any notions of increased student 
self-government or integration. Furthermore, many of the 
local college um'ons were not democratically elected, while 
others were subjected to much administrative interference. 

Much of the energy of the N.U.S. in Bombay was e.xpended 
in trying to bridge die communications gap between the students 
in die colleges. Debates, lectures, and cultural events were 
organized on an all-Bombay basis. These events were by and 
large well attended. Debates were held on many topics, such 
Sis “should students participate in jxilitics”, “India’s food pro- 
blem cannot be solved widiout family planning”, and odiers. 
Occasionally, professors debated with groups of students, 
thereby bringing these two rather distant groups into closer- 
contact. Symposia on um'versity reforms and the examination 
system gave students a chance to air their views on those topics, 
A number of lectures were sponsored by the N.U.S. on a variety 
of topics. 

One of the most interesting ideas promoted by the N.U.S. 
•was the Bombay Students’ Medical Scheme. Tliis project, 
originated by the N.U.S. President, Dr. Shallat, proposed to 
set up clinics where students could receive inexpensive medical 
treatment and drugs at a discount. The need for such a pro- 
gram was evident, since many students went without adequate 
food and medical attention. Hie scheme received the support 
of a number of hospitals and government health authorities. 
Although plans were made and the scheme inaugurated in a 
ceremony which featured the Health Minister, it was doomed 
to failure for lack of efficient management and sustained inter- 
est from both the hospitals and the N.U.S. administraters. Tiie 
Medical Scheme, like so many of the N.U.S.’s activities, — 
cooperative book stores for students and libraries— proved 
abortive. 

One of the most useful aspects of N.U.S. work in Bombay 
was the sponsorship of inexpensive educational and sightseeing 
tours. In 1952, sixty-five Bombay college students visited 
Kashmir and nortliem India. During this visit they had the 
Opportunity to meet the President of India and to visit students 
from other imiversities in India. However, tliis tour was badly 
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organized and engendered a good deal of negative comment 
from the participants, who accused the N.U.S. ofBwrs of ms- 
appropriating their money and of general inefBciency. 
Bombay N.U.S. sponsored other, less ambitious and mom 
successful, educational tours, some of whicli brought students 


from otlier cities to visit Bomaby. . 

One of die original emphases of die N.U.S. was on socia 
service and nation-building. The N.U.S. in Bombay sponso 
a number of social seridce projects during its first few years o 
existence. In 1951, the N.U.S. sponsored a six-week social 
service program, half of which was devoted to a series o 
lectures and classes, and die other half to milage work app y 
ing these academic insights. In 1952, diirty-fivc students par 
ticipated in a two-week project near Poona, and built three 
miles of road. Other projects involved several hundred 
students per year in \dllage-based social sendee projects. Tliese 
projects proved popular, for .students were willing to donate 


time and energy. 

In Bombay, the N.U.S. interest in politics was restricted, te 
student-oriented issues. When the Government of Bombay 
raised college fees, the N.U.S. adamandy opposed this, an 
sent deputations to government officials, threatening agit^on 
on the subject. In the end, the government was persuaded to- 
rescind its order, eliminating the need for direct action from 


the students. 

The National Union of Students in Bombay never was ab e 
to become a mass-based student movement as its organizers 
had planned. It gathered representatives from twenty-six o 
Bombay's colleges to sit on its council, but dierc was a good 
deal of fluctuation of membership, and many of die colleges 
showed scant interest in the fimctioning of the council. More- 
over, die college representatives often did not even report o^ 
N.U.S. activities to their local constituencies, diereby' efifectiveljr 
shutting off communications. ,The N.U.S. secretariat claims 
diat 10,000 of Bombay's 45,000 students were members of die- 
N.U.S. in 1952, though this figure seems overly optimistic.® 

By 1935, it became clear diat the N.U.S. was not, in fnct. 


■“National Union of Students, "Letter to tlic Free Presi, JentmeS 
OititoTOpraplird, in tlie files of the National Union of Students). 
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a representative stitdeiil oi;ganjkation dn Bombay but merely 
one o£ many student groups dien struggb'ng on tlie veige of 
collapse. After 1955^ tbe,N.U.S. program in Bombay was prac- 
tically non-existent. Even its national office^ whicli continued 
to operate out of St. Xawc/s College, was moribimd. Funds 
were short, and tlic Bombay secretary reported that r-ecruiting 
members and collecting dues, a very nominal one rupee twenty 
cents) per year, was quite diflicidt. Originally, it was hoped 
that students would automatieally join the N.U.S, upon regis- 
tration at their colleges, but the college authorities did not 
agree to this procedure, and tlie N.U.S. was forced to engage 
in iisu.'illy unsuccessful membership drives. 

A report of the Executive Committee of die Bombay branch 
of die N.U.S., issued in 1951, gives some .v.^uablei,insights into 
the problems of die orgam 2 ation.^ Tlio report stated that the 
political differences among die students were a great hinder- 
ance to the organization’s functioning, causing disrupted meet- 
ings and a laclc of agreement on basic policy issues. Tlie hosti- 
lity of die college principals and of the Education Department 
of Bombay state toward die N.U.S., gready hindered the work 
of the organization. The committee concluded that die N.U.S. 
had great potential, but that, even in 1951, it was faced with 
substantial problems which only hard worlc and initiative 
would overcome.*^ 

As it became clear that N.U.S. was having serious 
problems, and as the oiganization itself made senous blunders, 
criticism grew among educators arid die public. An editorial 
in the Free Press Journal attacked the N.U.S. for mishandling 
several activities and for misrepresenting its size and influence. 
'JThe editorial also said dial tiiq N.U.S. was misappropriating 
funds and was not a legitimate student oiganization. The 
secretary of die oiganization wTOte an irate letter to the paper, 
but did not refute the charges very effectively.** 

Many of the reasons for thq^ failure, of, the National Uiuon 
of Students in Bombay havc^lieen alluded to in the foregoing 
discussion. Sporadic political interference combined with the 

“National Union of Shidcnk, lieport on tfte State of the N.U.S. in 
Tlombmj (Bombay; National Union of Students, 1951), p. 4. 

^ National Union of Students. ‘"LettetP to tlie Free Press Journal, op. cH. 
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Steady indifference oE politicd leaders, hostiHty from educalo 
and college principak, and a student body more mterested m 
Its o%vn problems and careers than in building a movement 
combined to defeat the efforts to create a student movemen 
in post-Independence Bombay. A lack of leadership p ague 
the organization throughout its existence, and no real attempts 
xvere made by the founding officers of the N.U.S. to prowde 
for ongoing leadership. Officers were intent on keeping their 
own positions as long as possible, to obtain overseas taps ana 
other benefits. Several N.U.S. officers continued, to bold ottice 
long after they had ceased to be students 

Non-PoUiical Student Activity since 1947 


Agitational issues have failed to arouse the student supj^rt 
that they did prior to 1947, and the student community hja 
been characterized by quietism, if not apatliy. Because o 
undeniable change in the student movement, student cultu^ 
and social activities have taken on more importance for tlie 
student community. 

Among the most active groups on any college campus are 
die various linguistic .societies formed by the college. Groups 
hke the Maratlii Literary Society, die Gujarati Circle, the 
Sindhi Circle, and similar organizations are quite popular among 
the students and have well established traditions dating back 
several decades. These groups are among the few socially 
acceptable ways of meeting students of the opposite sex, and 
give die students a chance to relax in familiar surroundings. 

These groups have official sponsorship and often receive 
small grants of money from the college for their activities. 
Their programs usuaEy include dramatic productions in the 
language of the'gnup, an annual picnic at some park, sev’eral 
lectures on community or -language problems or issues by « 
prominent local leader from the community in question. There 
is often a liigh prestige attached to heading these groups, and 
they do provide die v'aluablc serv-ice of giving the students who 
are not particularly fluent in English (and their numbers arc 
growing), a place to feel secure and to express diemsclves witli 
their fellow students. Tliey occasionally publish small journals 
which feature original waiting by the students in their mother 
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tongue. 

The fact that Bombay is a cosmopolitan center and that it 
contains many minority groups makes these groups even more 
important, for they provide a center of identity for a large 
number of students who would otherwise be lost in unfamiliar 
surroundings. Organizations for students from Kerala, Bengal, 
Madras, as well as laige Maratlu and Gujarati groups exist at 
, most of the colleges. These ^linguistic- groups, aldiough mutual- 
ly exclusive, do not seem to have divided the student commu- 
nity in any way. The linguistic groups have, however, tended 
to cut down the never substantial amoimt of social contact 
between students of differing linguistic and ethnic back- 
grounds. 

Stemming from the British emphasis on debating, the Indian 
student community has always followed debating competitions 
awdy, and good debaters have always been held in high esteem 
by their peers, Bombay has a long tradition of debating com- 
pedtions, dadng from the early part of the present century. 
Tlie missionary colleges used to encourage the students to 
become proficient in debating in the English language, and 
St. Xavier’s College established a well known debating trophy 
early in tlie centurj^ over which the various colleges held an 
•imiual competition. " 

Tlioater involves a small but active group of students in 
Bombay. Tliere are various outlets for the theatrically inclined 
students in Bombay. The Indian National Theater was started 
by students, as was People’s Theater movement in the 1940s. 
In addition, drama groups, exist at many of tlie colleges. Occa- 
sionally tlie dramatic efforts are produced in English, but more 
often in one of the Indian languages. Both modem and tradi- 
tional drama is produced, and some of it reaches a fairly high 
level. Drama is one of the few activities in wliich boys and 
girls can participate together ivitliout too mudi embarrassment. 

Related to botli the theater programs and to debating, in a 
sense, have been the mock parliaments which many of the 
colleges have sponsored since Independence. Tliese activities, 
wliich are often quite elaborate jmd well organized, involve 
students who are interested in politics in a series of debates 
and discussions on national issues in a setting as much like 
the Indian parh'amenl as is possible. As some of Bombay’s 
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couege. sud. » 

long tradition, and arc qm noliticai parties wliicli 

the ^ leyfel of pblidcal interest among the 

iSde"^ SioTcrcating any “indiscipline” or other adverse 

""^^f^Xavder’s-CoUcgC'instituted an interesting in 

';fL?micipaHon iri collfege alFairs during tlie mid-19o0s 
e^S called “Xavieriand,” was an attempt to to 
sSente ‘ tlirough elected representatives, debate is^(« 
concerning the coUege administration and 
as %%pU as national issues. One of tiie mam obstacles to th^ 
mock parliament have been the attitude of many colleg 
-Principals, wholare afraid to- allow the students a place to an 
their wcis-s. " Aldiou^ where the parliament programs ha\c 
been instituted, tliere liave been no problems, many administra- 


tors ate not willing to expMimenL 

<■ Athletic programs have existed in Bombay colleges for manj 
-years, although tiicrc has never been a strong tradition o 
intErcollcgiate competition. However, x-arious collcg^ a 
.compete in some forms of athletics. Most collegc.s “O «o 
require athletic training for the students, and die facilities wine 
most possess are inadequate. Many of tlie colleges in Bombay 
have no farilities Cor atWetic activity,’ Bombay Universit)’ s 
sm-n facilities- ate inadequate for all of the colleges. In rcccn 
years, ,male 'students liave been required to undergo 
years of milibit)' training as n part of their education. 'Hus 
tralrung. hnwcN-cr, has not proved particularly popular, nor has 
it licen very' successful, mainly because of tlie poor quality o 
imtrucAion-’In any ease, ibis occasional uiiJitarv traininR does 
- not provide mudt physical eserdsf. 


ntr-am-if-ts. v4th UinttAv^lc, toc.'cit. 
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Students in Bombay have ato m“Sr»ilegK. 

social “^fS°e stuSnt community paitidpates 

ny\”d“''orS"a:^= r.^ere^re 

ThToA^aS Uy’of the itKid service proieets in Ure past 
liave been administered ^ sej^rico work have been 

Many of dm party, thereby 

directly connected wtli one or n,aking coopera- 

limiting their attraction to The Congress 

-tion wth die local collie auth (Congress Service 

sponsored group, die totX iiSltive. ^Tlie 

, Organization), has bem a ^ „„,i earlier, is one of die few 
Seva Dal, wliich has , successful in arousing student 

groups wliich has been moderatdy^ affiUations. One group 
support, although it has loose executed social service 

which has successfully ^ Sevak Samaj (Indian 

projects in recent years, l,,edred students 

imee Society), has £ '^ers have stated dial 

per year in its activities, participate if dierc 

many more students wou ® is a private volun- 

wero adequate programs. & villaces and rural areas as 

tary association, has projec s i provides trained social 

Ja as in ll.e slum, of Bombay, and provdes 

Avorkers to supervise the shidents 

The decline of interest n,any students are 

students has many causes. Th | i^ackgrounds means that 
*om lower middle md participate in such achvi- 

diey simply do not have the .^tions themselv^ 

ties. Moreover, the social , aird have lost much 

have been involved in political die whole ethos 

of their support in recent yeai^ clianged. While the 

of die student commimity ^ f ^ce motivated students 

influence of Gandhian interested in propagating 

in die 1940s and many othe« vv ^ motivations arc 

political ideas among villager, ijowever, that well otga- 

lacking at the present time. It is true, n 

•fl, V B Cbaudhaiy, Zonal Organizer. Bharat 
« Interview with N. B. cnauanair, 

Samaj, October 28, 1964. 
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nized and publicized social service projects have received rela- 
tively enthusiastic support from the students, indicating tliat 
there is a basis of idealism, since these camps characteristically 
offer few chances for puhlicitjf or personal advancement. 

Conclusions 

There are several generalizations that can be drawn from the 
foregoing discussion. Tlie causes of the new trends in student 
activity are boUi intricate and complex; yet, these trends must 
be thoroughly analyzed and understood before India can begin 
to solve the pressing problems facing higher education in 
Bombay and other cities. 

The almost complete coUapse of the student movement as 
it was knowm prior to Independence was the most dramatic 
fact of the present period. The transformation of thfe nationalist 
movement into a political machine, and the withdrawal of 
support from the student movement by this machine not only 
demoralized the students, but took away one of the main 
legitimizing factors behind the movement. The end of the 
Independence struggle brought an end to the spirit of sacrifice 
and ideological warfare which had accompanied it. In short- 
the student political movement lost its political raison (Tetrer 
and the powers in society did everything possible to discourage 
the continued existence of a militant ;md ideologically aware 
student communit)^ It is also erne tliat the ethos of personal 
gain and concern for the indiw'dual ratlier than tire sreiety 
pervaded the student community after 1947, just as it did the 
rest of Indian society. 

Tire educational system was also in a period of transition, 
and tire changes which Were taking place did not present favor- 
able conditions for the flourishing of active student movements. 
The increasing diffusion of college education to various social 
classes and the more geographical spread of the colleges made 
effective organizational work more difficult. ‘Many students 
who attended the morning colleges simply had no time to par- 
ticipate in tire student movement. Others, comingvfrom the less 
.Secure lower middle classes, were unwilliirg to risk a future job 
by participating in politics. Teachers, also ceased to support 
the movement. 
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Non-political aspects of the became dis- 

of tlieir vitality during j^en did not differentiate 

iUusioned Nvitlr the movemei^^t, ^ .bstined from all student 
between the groups ‘ groups. In addition, 

activity, and not just from jjid not usually differ- 

the college and university a groups, and most student 

entiate bet\veen political ^ ^^,gre under the 
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diLt control of the pnne^ Stud^m ^ 
spare less time from . f ^^og tliis period sivung from 
Student agitation^ ^ |e broader issues of society 
its emphasis on political * educational issues, often of . 
to almost a total emphasis indiscipUne” has been 

rather unimportant nature ,,hen compared i^th 

a relatively rare ^^d Banares. Although "atnre 

such cities as Calcutta, je Bombay since 1947 indi- 

of some of Ae agitation^ from die educatiomd 

cates tliat many |^ers there has been no continuing 

system and from their teachers. 
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in die mid-1960s, ff 6y organizations devoted to Jmy 
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same thing of a vacuum on tlie campus. Tiie rather sporadic 
incidents of studrat “indiscipline” are a function of this lack 
of direction and tlio organizational vacuum among students in 
Bombay. 
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' COMMUNAL STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 
THE MUSLIMS AS A CASE STUDY 

It is clear Uiat tlie deep lingui^'e, religious, and caste divisions 
•which exist in Indian society have played an important role 
in shaping the student movement. Bombay is a particularly 
^ood place to study tlicsc various communities, for the city 
•contains many diverse groups. Because of its prominence as 
an industrial and financial center, Bombay has attracted people 
from all over tlie subcontinent; subsequently, over the years, 
substantial communities of Bengalis, Tamlians, Sikhs, and many 
■other groups have settled in the city. A number of Bombay's 
colleges have been endowed by these groups. 

The student commum'ty has also been affected by these 
groups. Students arc naturally aware of their h'nguistic and 
religious communities, and there are often strong social pres- 
sures to identify closely vintli them, often to the exclusion of 
other contacts. Marriage is almost universally expected to 
take place xvithin the commum’ty. The nationalist student 
movement, although professing non-communal ideologies and 
often making efforts to break down lingiustic and religious 
antagonism, was also affected by tliese important communal 
•differences. 

Tlie Muslim community in Bombay is botli large and influ- 
ential. Muslims constitute about 15 per cent of Bombay’s 
population. While most Muslims are both poor and uneducat- 
ed, some have enjoyed higher education, and there is a sizable 
Muslim elite in the city which has made important contribu- 
tions to Muslims life in India The Mush’ms in India have 
Been a key minority group. Though internally divided along 
community hnes, tlie Muslims dominated the political and 
cultural Itfe of the subcontinent under the Moguls, and left 
their mark on India’s cultural heritage. 

Muslim student groups have existed in Bombay since the 
beginning of the twentietli century. Since the Muslim com- 
munity was comparatively backward, the student groups play- 
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cd a particuWy important mlo to l.oll^S “"Sf 

tion to Western and modem Indian d^llusTim 

were able to take an active part in the pohfcics 

community and to prowde leadership, flio ^ ^,5 

Muslim leader in t^ventieth ccntur>' Indta, , 

Jinnali, was a product of the Muslim Students umon i 

Other Mushm leaders now prominent m both InOi 

Pakistan also come from the Muslim .studen gt op ^ ^ 

1920’s and 1930s. These groups gave studeirts 

in Western ideas a chance to discuss muti^ 

^ups. Although it is tme that most of the 
^rgaSzations. Muslim and others, did not take p^ m 
l^cal politics as tlie Congress and Ae 
sometimes participated in the political life of the nabo , P 
ing their members wtli a pohttcal oncnlation. if not . spec 

ideology. 


The Miftlim Student’s Union 


The oldest and most important of the Muslim student 1 
is tlie Muslim Sbidents’ Union, wliich has exi^ 
than half a century'. With die exception of a P®”° 
the early 1940’s, when die organization activity pmed 
the Muslim League in its attempts to apply pressure tor 
creabon of Pakistan, the Mushm Sbidents' Union , 

essentially non-political function. It exist^ as a f(x;us 
acbvities of the Muslim student community. It also provi 
financial support for needy Muslim students, and still provi 
free books for some poor students Tire fact that it lias .surviv 


so long is impressive. 

According to its Annual Report of 1920, die aims and o jec 
of die Muslim Students’ Union were ; 


1, , To provide facilities for social intercourse between 
^dents of various colleges and schools and also ^ 
offer them opportunities for coming in toudi xvith lea 
ing men of the older generation. 

2 To establish and maintain a spirit of cooperation ^ 
brotherhood among the different sections of die Mus m* 
community'. 
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3. To foster and strengthen the cause of the unity between 
Muslim students and tliose of other communities. 

1 . To promote and encourage literary pursuits and to de- 
velop elocutionary power of the student members. 

5. To otherwise provide for the menial, moral and material 
welfare of Muslim students in general.' 

The otganization’s rules went on to state tliat the Muslim 
Students’ Union would always keep out of “actual and admi- 
nistrative politics.” The M.S.U. was one of the few student 
organizations in Bombay which was able to afford its own 
premises, and was even able to provide a tenius court for the 
use of tlie students. The offices of the Union were located in 
a non-Muslim middle class area of Bombay, tliereby affording 
increased contact witlr the outside world. Students not con- 
nected with the Union, even non-Muslim students, look advan- 
tage of tlicse offices, and were almost always welcomed by 
the M.S.U. members. 

During the period prior to 1930, a large proportion of the 
Union’s activities were social or cultural. During the 1921-22 
school year, for instance, seven lectures were arranged, which 
were attended mainly by outsiders. Elocution competitions 
were quite successful, and various “conversational meetings”, 
informal discussions, were held during the year. Debates also 
played a role in the programming of the Union and occasion- 
ally attracted large crowd.s. The level of activity of the Union, 
as well as its membership, varied from year to year, depend- 
ing on tlie siiecific composition of die managing committee 
and the enthusiasm of die membership. 

During die 1920s and ciirly 1930s the leadership of the 
Union helped to extend education to the Muslim population, 
which was seen to be backward and in need of special help. 
Efforts were made to interest young people in education, and 
some scholarship aid was given to needy students. 

Another contribution of the Union was its advocacy of the 
abolition of purdali, and its encouragement of women’s rights. 
Muslim college girk, who were in a .small nunority, were en- 

^ Muslim Students’ Union, Rules and Regulations (Bombay: Muslim. 
Students’ Union, 1920), p. J. 
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.couraged to come to M.S.U. meetings, and because tlie 
quarters were in a non-Muslim area, it was possible 
to shed their veils, a radical action at that-time. Participa^n 
in Union activities gave college girls self-confidcnce. T ^ 
backwardness of Muslim women in Bombay is indicated iby 
the fact that die first female graduate of the Bohra MushiUj 
•community finished her college education in 1941. Sinde tlirn, 
pardy due to the efforts of the Union, tlie number of Muslim 
girls in Bombay colleges has increased greatly. 

The Muslim Students’ Union attracted the best of the Muslini 
students in Bombay, and helped to train some of the leadi^ 
figures in Muslim life in the city. In addition to Jinnah, the 
former Minister of Education of India, M. C. Chagla. served 
.as president of die Union for a number of y'ears.^ Yusuf 
Meherally wtis also active in the organization during its early 
period. 

The Union also provided a valuable forum for ambidouS 
young Muslims to obtain leadership training and to attract the 
attention of influential members of the Muslim and broader 
communities in Bombay. The various competitions and debates 
brought able students to die lime-light, and gave them needed 
publicity. One of the purposes of the organization was to 
develop leadersliip in die Muslim communitj’’, and to provide 
direction for its j-oung people.^ 

Muslim Communalism vs. Indian Nationalism : 
the Student Response 

As the nationalist movement grew in strength and the political 
•situation in India changed radically, the Muslim community 
and the student movement also underwent changes. The 
“’Boneymoon of Hindu-Muslim cooperation which had existed 
dining the early history of the Congress ended when Jinnah 
and his followers gradually articulated the idea of a s^arate 
political identity for the Indian Muslims. As Independence 
neared, the call of the Muslim League, which had the support 
of a majority of Indian Muslims, was for an independent 
Paldstan. These , extremely important political currents and 

=» Interview witli 'Salim Merdiant, former Secretary, Muslim Students 
4Jnion, ‘March 22, 1965. 
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events could not but have a profound impact on the Muslim 
students of India. 

During the 1930’s both nationalists and communalists courted 
the Muslim Students’ Union actively, since the League and 
die Congress saw the Union as an important segment of the 
Muslim community. Botli Jinnali and Neliru spoke to the 
Union on several occasions and asked for tlie loyalty of the 
Muslim students. The Union allowed speakers from the oppo- 
sing groups to speak freely. In addition to these politically 
oriented activities, the Union collected funds for earthquake 
victims in 1934 and engaged in other social service projects 
during this period. Social and cultural programs were also 
continued actively, and the M.S.U. constituted one of the few 
cases of non-political activity in an increasingly militant student 
community. The occasion of the Silver Jubilee of tlie M.S.U. 
in 1941 aroused a good deal of interest from tlie citizens of 
Bombay, and from a number of leading political figures. 
Candhi, who had spoken under tlie auspices of the Union in 
the past, sent a message saying, “I do hope that your celebra- 
tions will succeed and that your effort will bring about com- 
munal harmony.”^'’ Other nationalist leaders also took the 
opportunity to plead for communal unity. M.S.U. leaders em- 
phasized tliat students should not take part in “controversial 
pohdes”, although a generally nationalist approach was taken 
at the anniversary celebrations.* 

In the struggle for control of tlie Muslim Students’ Union, 
the nationalist forces put up a stiff fight, even though it was 
fairly obvious, by the late 1930s, that they were a distinct 
minority among Muslims in Bombay. The nationalist Muslims 
felt that the best that tliey could accomplish in the student 
movement was to keep the Muslim groups neutral and effec- 
tively out of the political struggle. They, therefore, worked 
hard to keep the M.S.U. non-political and were successful in 
tliis attempt until 1943. Thus, even the non-political nature 
of the Union was at least partially a function of tlie political 
struggle at the time.* 

-’’Free Vtcss Journal, January 28, 1941, p. 4. 

^Evening News, January 27, 1941, p. 8. 

‘Interview vvitli Merchant, loc. cit. 
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Pro-League students, frustrated in their attempts to control 
the Muslim Students’ Union (which would have been a prize 
because of its financial stability and long traditions), proceeded 
to form their own organization, the Bombay Presidency 
Muslim Students’ Federation. This organization served virtually 
the same function that tlie nationalist and Communist student 
organizations did, though for different purposes. The Fedra- 
tion was started by the Muslim League in 19S7 in order to- 
provide a student front for the Muslim cause. At its founding 
conference in 1937, M. A. Jinnah spoke of tlie need for a sepa- 
rate anti-Congress Muslim student movement, and won the 
support of a majority of the delegates.^ Somewhat later, a 
pro-nationalist All-India Nationalist Muslim Students’ Federa- 
tion was formed, but this group did not have much support 
lUnong Muslim students. The Bombay Chronicle started : 

That the Bombay Muslim Students’ Federation has been 
established unanimously last Sunday is a fact which its few 
detractors conveniently overlook. The sincerity and abilitj' 
of tliose who supported the move svill be justified by the 
success wliich the Federarion is bound to achieve. The po- 
pularity and support vouchsafed to it in various districts is 
its sufficient justification and raison d’etre. That there must 
be for social, cultural and academic purposes a common bond 
of union between the Muslim students of various districts 
cannot be challenged.* 

The article went on to attack the nationalist Muslims for desert- 
ing their community and raising a false bogey of communalism. 
It was clear that the split in the Muslim ranks caused a good 
deal of bitterness and hostility betw'een the two groups. The 
Federation acted as an arm of the Muslim League, and helped 
vvfth League propaganda work in the Muslim areas of Bombay. 
When the British permitted elections, Muslim student members 
of the Federation were key campaign workers for tlie Muslim 
League. Among the students^ the Federation tried to counter- 
act the influence of the nationah'st movement in general and 
the nationalist Muslims in particular. The Federation had the 

^ Reddy, op. cii, p. 72. 

' Bomhs'j Cliratrtcle, May S 1945 p 6, 
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support of a majority of the Muslim college students in Bombay, 
and was able to continue functioning even when the nationalist 
student organizations in Bombay were banned by the British 
authorities in 19427 Unlike the Union, which had a small but 
active membership drawn from die elite of the Muslim student 
community, the Federation had a mass membership but little 
commitment from individual members. Several of the leaders 
of the Federation, however, later became leaders in Pakistan 
after leaving .Bombay in 1948.® 

The Bombay Mirslim Studenlsf Federation reached the height 
of its, influence in 1942-43, when it took over tlie Muslim 
Students’ Union. At this time, which coincided with tire heat 
of the nationalist struggle, the Federation conducted an active 
propaganda campaign witli the support of a majority of the 
Mushm student populab’on. The nationalists were forced out 
of the Muslim Students^ Uruon, and constitutional changes were 
adopted which gave the oiganizatian a specifically political 
tone. Among the objectives of the organization were: 

1. To arouse the political consciousness amongst the 
Muslim students and to prepare them to take tlieir proper 
share in the struggle for die attainment of Pakistan. 

2. To organize the Muslim students of Bombay city and 
suburbs into a corporate body and to safeguard the 
interests of the Muslim student community. . . . 

3. To popularize die study of Islamic culturo and to com- 
bat die propaganda against the faitli carried on by and- 
Islainic forces.® 

Tlie nationalist Muslims, tliough a minority, did not passive- 
ly accept defeat in the Muslim Students' Union. Instead, they 
started their own organization, die Bombay Provincial Muslim 
Youdi Federation, as a counter-weight to die League’s organi- 
zational efforts. 'Uiis group had Htde following and was not 
very active, although it efid keep up die ' pretense that the 

’Interview with Ashrafali Q. Jairazbhoy, fonner president of tlic Muslim 
Students’ Union, Febniary 1, 1968. ‘ ^ 

s Ihid. 

’Muslim, Students’ Union, Thirtij-Pfnt Annual Report (Bombay: Muslim 
Students’ Union, 1947), p. 2. 
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Congress tad rvide supfott fam ’SSe"t“ 

lists did their best to stem 'the League tide, our 

last analysis, unsuccessfuL ^ pro- 

The Muslim student orgamzations tried to P 
gram of social 'sendee work,dumg ^ork began 

atmosphere was highly pohbcal. Uy the Federa- 

by the Muslim Students' Union was to 

tion, as was counselling for prospecti\e > collect- 

slum areas, and village social 1946. and 

ed funds for victims of communal nohng in Bihar 
additional funds were sent to Muslim vicbros 

district of Bombay state. -irdently 

When partition took place in 194/, m^y hi 

pro-Pakistan student leaders left Bombay and 
Pakistan. The Muslim Students’ Federation went of^^^^^ 
ence, as its raison detre was fulfilled, and many o 
had left India. The Muslim Students’ Union, ^ow^en 
not left in a strong P<'sition. The pro-I^a^ elem t 
a shell of an organization when they withdw^ ^r/funS 
however, leave behind the office premises and the tu - 
making it possible for the Union to revive itself. Some ot t 
adult Muslim leaders who had chosen to „ 

to restore the Union and were able to re-estabhsh the Uni 


Muslim Students since Independence 

The Muslim Students’ Union never really revived after 194/- 
Its organizational structure continues to exist, mainly oi S 
to the trust fund which continues to supply a sm^ 
income to the organization, but its roots seem to be deaa. 
Since Independence, the "Union has engaged in practically n 
public a^wties. The lecture programs of former days ^ 
gone, as are the discussion meetings. The conshhition of 
organization was restored to its old, non-political form, ana 
the Union has kept scrupulously away from politics in xecen 

^ Tlie Union continue to maintain its headquarters in a Muslim 
area of Bombay, and serves the community by providing room 


Sombinj Chronide, May S, 1945, p. 6. 
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for indoor games, magazines for reading, and books for poor 
students, Tlie approximately 100 students who maintain mem- 
bership in tlje organization do so primarily to take advantage 
of the indoor game facilities. Even the annual meeting of the 
Union is little more than a perfunctory election of officers. Little 
interest has been shown in the organization by the adult 
Muslim community, and prominent Muslims still living in 
Bombay who are alumni of the organiMtion itake almost no 
interest in its work. 

With college education accepted as a common place for a 
large number of urban Indian young people, the Unions old 
function of “selling” higher education to Muslim boys is no 
longer necessary. One of the few alumni of the Um'on who 
still takes an interest in the organization and who handles its 
trust fund, feels that the Muslim Students’ Union should go 
out of existence and give the remaining funds to charity.“ 

Conclusion 

The general collapse of the Muslim student movement which 
has been seen in Bombay has been repeated all over India. 
Only at strongly Muslim colleges such as Aligarh Muslim 
University in nortliem India (which has seen a good deal of 
student unrest since 1947), have Muslim groups been able to 
maintain themselves. Many of the militant Muslim student 
leaders are no longer in India. Those Muslims who remained 
see no future for themselves in politics. Other Muslims are 
apprehensive about tlieir future in an essentially Hindu nation 
and are therefore unwilling to join grouj»t which could be 
considered commimal by tlie Hindu majority. In the Indian 
Muslim community, there is a good deal of uncertainty about 
the future. 

There is no doubt that developments in the broader Muslim 
community played an important role in the develt^ment of 
the Muslim student movement. The political crisis of the 1930s 
transformed the student organizations and gave them an entire- 
ly new direction. In the 1920s, the needs of an imderdevelop- 
ed Muslim community and a real sense of responsibility by 


Interview with Jairazhhoy, loc, ett 
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After Independence, the h^hm studen The 
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general lack of ^s^^e total problem of die In^an 
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over by the various colleges themselves, ,bout 
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backward as it was. Union and 

All this is not to say tliat the Muslim Studen 
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acencies and many students suffer from a lack of 
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family.^ Furdiermore, while a whole generabon of ^ 
leaders emerged from the ranks of the Muslim Studen ’ 

die present lack of student groups seems to be creating 

thing of a leadership vacuum. ..^nmalv 

The Muslim Students’ Union is something of an an y 
among student organizations. Because of its communa ‘ > 

it was able to attract students on the basis of factors 
to ideology, particularly during the period of its coopera 
Avith the Mushm League. Yet, die M.S.U. almost never took 
part in societal political issues and only occassionally m stuaen 
oriented concerns. It Was able, nevertheless, to maintam suD- 
stantial loyalty from its members, and to build up effective 

leadership for almost thirty years. 

It is difficult to gauge die inffuence diat tiie Muslim studen 


i3Sirsik»r, op oil, p. 7. 
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organizations have had on tlie broader Muslim society in 
Bombay. The alumni of the movement who have been queried 
■on this topic have almost all acknowledged their debt to the 
■organizations. Virtually all of Uie Muslims in high positions 
in Bombay’s economic, intellectual, and governmental life were 
in the Mush'm student movement. Tlie advocacy of better 
status for women by the Muslim Students’ Union, its propaganda 
for liigher education, and social service work, all contributed to 
a modernization of the Muslim community. 

One of the results of the disappearance of the communal 
student groups may be an “Indianizabon” of the student move- 
ment. Members of minority groups are in fact taking part in 
tlie activities of tlieir local colleges, and are perhaps becoming 
more cosmopolitan in this way. Social contacts may be ex- 
panding, since students are together in groups ratlier than 
closed organizations. On the other hand, adjustment to college 
life may be more difficult without the communal group to act 
as a cushion. 



CiLMrrEn IX 

THE STUDENT PRESS IN INDIA (1930-1965) 

The phess has been both a catalyst to and a reflection of social 
movements in India. Exiled leftists made substantial efforts to 
smuggle newspapers into India from abroad, feeling that this 
propaganda campaign was necessary and valuable. Later, the 
nationalist press in cities like Calcutta and Bombay helped 
to stimulate the movement and to give it direction. Gandhis 
o\vn journal. Young India, was influential in the nationalist 
movement and was one of the main organs of Gandliian philo- 
sophy as well as of nationahst propaganda during the 1920s 
and 1930s. Die British authorities recognized the importance 
of the press by banning newspapers and journals during times 
of crisis. 

A number of generalizations can be made about tire student 
press. It has traditionally been ill-financed and irregular in 
publication. Much has depended on the dedication of an 
editor or a small group, which has usually had almost complete 
autonomy and relative freedom in ideological matters. Most 
student journals have been published in English, the only 
medium which could provide a means of communication in a 
linguistically divided nation. The student press, until very 
recently, has been an ideological press. The journals which 
existed were oigans of one or another student group. In the 
very recent period, attempts have been made to start student 
journals as commercial ventures which serve the student com- 
munity. Another development in student journalism in India 
is the rise of the “ofiRcial’’ student mag azin e. In Bombay, most 
colleges sponsor an annual or semi-annual magazine featuring 
reports of student activities as well as literary and cultural 
articles. These journals are edited by students, although they 
are heavily subsidized by and often strictly controlled by the 
college administrations. They steer away from political or 
controversial topics; however, they do provide an outlet for 
student creative ^vriting. 

The circulation of student journals has always been relatively 
small, averaging 5,000 and seldom exceeding 20,000 for a angle 
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joumalj even in tlie heat of tlie Independence struggle. Despite 
doubts cast on tlie effectiveness of tlie student press, the fact 
remains that the student organizations devoted a substantial 
part of their organizational skill and scarce funds to publica- 
tions. 


The Nationalist Student Press 

The student press has been a fairly reliable indicator of the- 
overall condihon of tlie student movement. The first politi- 
cally important magazine was founded around 1930. Prior 
to this time, The Students’ Brotherhood Quarterly was publish- 
ed regularly as early as 1912. This journal was strongly in- 
fluenced by English missionaries. Tlie journal was apparently 
well financed, for it appeared regularly and was of a high 
technical quality. Its emphasis was on cultural and educational 
topics, with occasional student contributions of fiction and 
poetry. The standards of the editorial work in the journal 
were high and reflect the elite nature of higher education at 
this time. Gandhi’s own magazine, Young India, was also 
started before 1930, altliough this journal was not a truly student 
publication. Many articles in Young India were however 
directed at students, and there is no doubt that many students 
involved in the nah’onalist movement received a political edu- 
cation from the journal. 

In 1930, one of the first politically oriented student journals 
appeared in Bombay. Tlie Young Liberator, which survived 
only a short time because of a government, ban and inadequate 
resoiurces, was apparently in the hands of the radicals within 
the nationalist movement. Tin's journal printed the appeal 
of the leftist spoasored League Against Imperialism to the 
Indian National Congress, a document which reflected the 
views of the left-wing of the Congress and urged the Congress 
to intensify the 1930 Non-Cooperation Movement. It also 
printed articles on youth activities in Europe, bringing a con- 
sciousness of European student affairs to India for the first 
time.^ Although students were involved in distributing cland- 
estine Congress bulletins and propaganda during the 1930s~ 

’ Bombatj Chronicle, January 27, 1930, p. 6. 
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there were no otlier student publications which had any UV' 
fluence untii 1937, when the All-India Students’ Federatioai 
started a journal which was edited from Bombay? 

When the All-India Students’ Federation was formed in 
1936, it gave the student movement an imiwrtant impetus. The 
Impetus for the .journal came from the leftists wtliin the 
Students’ Federation. Tliis journal, TJw Students Call, was 
at first die organ of die B.P.S.F., however, it later achieved 
national circulation and sen'ed as die spokesman of the nadon- 
sdist student movement. 

In their lead editorial, the editors of The Students Call 
stated : 

A students’ magazine is not merely an organ of struggle 
for students’ demands. It is also a training ground where 
sudents test their intellectual, artistic, and organizational 
talents and develop them. Viewed from dus angle, we in ^ 
fact wish every' school and college in India to have its own 
magazine or ivall-paper for developing the maximum scope 
for cultural expression on die parts of the students.* 

Tlie editorial went on to state diat die “officially sponsored” 
magazines did not allow the students sufficient freedom of 
‘expression. 

One of the greatest problems for the student press in India 
has been financial. Student organizations have been chronically 
short of funds. The Students' Call, in fact, could not have 
Been published without the financial support of a wealthy 
nationalist industrialist in Bombay, M. Lotvala, who took an 
interest in student affairs. Tliroughout the three years of its 
•existence. The Students’ Call remained under his patronage.' 
From all indications, financial dependence did not entail any 
editorial control by adults. Tire circulation of the journal re- 
mained constant at about 2,000, and a total of 30 issues of 
die magazines were published. It was finally closed owing 
to a combination of a substantial debt and a government ban 
■on all nation^ist publications. Had the government not in- 

= Interview widv Dr. Usha Mehta. Joe. cJl. 

The Students’\Cdl, Apnl, 19S7, p. 5. 

* Interview wilh^Poholcar, Joe cif. 
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tervcued to suppress the journal in 1940, it would have collap- 
sed under its Jinancial burden.® The Students' Call, which was 
judged one of the hve best shident magazines in the world at 
an exhibition in New York, never paid its way.® 

The Stmlents' Call had to maintain a ratlier deh'cale balance 
■on its editorial board, since Gandliian nationalists, socialists, 
nnd Communists were all actively involved in tlie pubheation 
of the journal. The editorial content of the magazine reflected 
the leftist views, of its editors, and the journal helped to con- 
tinue tlie left-wing trend in the Bombay student movement. 
The Call consistantly urged tlie Congress and die rest of the 
nationalist movement to take a more radical stance on major 
national and intemationiil issues. 

The Call was a well edited magazine, all the more remark- 
able in a country which had no long journalistic tradition. 
JPolitical articles constituted the bulk of the material in the 
magazine, aldiough tiiere were many literaiy, cultural and 
scientific items as well. Altiiough The Students' Call was 
never the official organ of the All-India Students’ Federa- 
tion, it exercised a substantial influence on tlie student move- 
ment throughout India. This fact is another indication of the 
influence of tlie Bombay student movement on the broader 
movement in India. The Call continued to publish regularly 
and widi an expanded influence and a larger circulation until 
1940, when the government banned all student publications 
during die first nationalist agitation following tlie outbreak 
of tlie Second World War. The students managed to defy the 
ban by renaming the journal The Students’ Federation. The 
journal managed to function imtil the 1942 movement, wliich 
brought strict government control and censorship.' 

The Students’ Call was not die only student publication in 
India at lliis time, although it was tlie largest and most in- 
fluential. The Students' Tribune was founded in 1936 and 
published for several years by local Students’ Federation acti- 
xusts in Lahore and was the official organ of the A.I.S.F. for 
some time.® The Tribune was quite similar to The Call in its 


Hbid. 

^Bhtz, February 7, 1942, p. 8 

^Salcrikar, “History of the Student Movement in India”, op. cif , p. 57. 
® Ibid , p 45 
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coverage and editorial content, although its circulation was 
somewhat smaller. Both journals cooperated, and there was 
little overlap of readership. By 1939, lliere was a flood of student 
publications. Journals hke The Student, Student Front, Student 
Review, and Collegian Yuvak (youth) sprang up In various 
parts of India and svere published for a short period of time. 
Most of these journals, which came from student centers liko 
Calcutta, Madras, Delhi, and several smaller cities, were also- 
relatively radical. Tlie majority of these journals had very 
small circulations, usually less than 1,000, and many were 
mimeographed rather than printed. Altliough most were 
published in English, a few were issued in regional languages. 
When faced with the reality of running a magazine on a per- 
manent basis, financial difficulties as well as political problems 
soon brought these efforts to a halt. 

The 1942 movement brought student journalism in Bombay 
to a temporary standstill, since most nationalist publications 
were suspended by the British during the height of the struggle- 
During 1942, however, the students were instrumental in 
publishing a small mimeographed newspaper, called the 
Pairika, of three or four pages per issue. This journal was 
published by five or six students, and represented ^e views of 
the mainstream of the nationalist student movement. This 
journal, which was issued weekly by students at Wilson and 
Ruia Colleges in Bombay, featured propaganda from Congress 
leaders and articles about various nationalist activities which 
were otherwise censored by the British. The journal was iUegal, 
and the students had great difficulty in publishing it.’ 

When the 1942 struggle had abated, the British vsithdrew 
their ban on nationalist publications, and the student move- 
ment once again came out into the open. When the nationalist 
student press began functioning again its organ was a small 
journal called Hind-Prqa, which was turned over to the student 
movement when it was impossible to start new publications 
owing to the inability to obtain a paper license. Hind-Prafa 
was published biweekly in botli Gujarati and English, although 
most of the student-oriented news was in English. 

By any standards, Hind-Praja was a sophisticated and well 


’Interview with Pandit, foe dt 
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•edited student journal. It featured a range of articles, em- 
phasizing polidojd commentary and news of the student move- 
ment. Although edited and pubh'shed in Bombay, Hind-Praja 
had a national circulation, and was jead by student groups in 
all parts of India. Articles such as "The Philosophic Basis of 
Marxist Communism”, "The Re.rl Causes of the Bengal Famine”, 
and long analyses of international events appeared in almost 
every issue. Prominent leftist leaders such as Ashoka Mehta, 
Rohit Dave, and Jayaprakash Narayan contributed long arti- 
cles to the journal, as well as articles from students on a wide 
range of issues. 

Like most student journals, Hind-Praja died a deatli of 
penury and government repression. Its main problems were 
iinancial deficits and an inability or failure to train new staff 
members. The nationalist student movement felt the loss of 
its press, and in 1945 the Bombay Students’ Congress moved to 
create a new journal. Since paper restrictions were still in 
effect, it was necessary for the students to find another sympa- 
thetic adult to turn over an already existing journal. A small 
Cujarati magazine, Sathi (Comrade) was turned over to the 
students and became the organ of the nationalist student 
movement for more tlian a year. Tliis journal continued very 
much in the tradition of its predecessor, Hind-Praja, in pro- 
viding the student movement with a high quality of discussion 
on political and other matters, and news of the .student move- 
ment throughout India.’” 

By 1947, however, tlie nationalist student movement was 
unable to sustain a publication, and the circulation of Saihi had 
dropped seriously owing to the growing apathy in tlie student 
community. Thus, after a number of years of fairly regular 
publication of various journals, tlie nationalist student press 
•collapsed along with the rest of the student movement. 

The Communist Student Press 

A parallel stream in the student press in India are tlie 
'Communist journals. While magazines like Hind-Praja and 
Sathi were espousing the nationalist cause, tlie Communist 

“Interview with Rohit Dave, former student leader and leading Bombay 
•socialist, January 27, 1965. 
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.3 itucrt-ir. • \vi0i Saxena, former editor of The Siudcnf, March 3 
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vely courted the communal Muslim elements, while only a fe\r 
montlis before it had viciously attacked these very elements. 
The journal was much interested in student um’ty, and its^ 
pages were filled wth calls for unity. It was, naturally, quite 
violently opposed to the nationalist student organizations, and 
particularly to the socialists, whom they called anti-democratic- 
elements. 

Although the main thrust of the content was political. The 
Student was a well-balanced journal. Its coverage of science 
was as good as any journal in India at the time, and occasional- 
ly fiction and iroetry were found on its pages as well as sports 
news. All througli its existence, the journal was quite inter- 
ested in international affairs, altliough almost always from the 
Communist point of view. The only reason that The Student 
did not wield more influence than it actually did was because 
of its almost total dependence on the Communist Part)' for 
ideological guidance, causing the journal to take unpopular- 
stands on many issues of the day. 

The Student published more or less continuously from 1941 
until 1953, with a sliglit interruption during the Ranadive 
period in 1948 because of a brief government ban on Commu- 
nists publications. This is a remarkable acliievement for 
an Indian student journal, and it was, in fact, the longest period 
of more or less continuous publication in the history of Indian 
student journalism. During most of its history. The Student 
was published from Bombay. Only during its final period were 
a number of moves made when the journal followed its editor 
from Calcutta to Madras, and later to Delhi. 

Student Journalism- ui Post-Independence India 

The golden age” of student journalism in India ended witlr 
Indejrendence in 1947. Like the rest of the student movement, 
the student press suffered an eclipse. The causes for the de- 
cline are not har-d to find. When a large part of die constitu- 
ency of the student movement disappeared in 1947, many 
students who previously supported the student press were no 
longer interested in it. Moreover, financial and moral support. 
which had come from elements of the adult movements, ceased 
and the friendly attitude of the adult parties changed into 
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One o?fhe first student organizations to make an nttempt^^ 
revive student journalism after Independence was *e Na 
uSon of StudeU. During the decade between 19 d 0 and 
it made a number of attempts to operate . cy 

However, because of financial difficulties, or simple mefficieny, 
these journals collapsed quickly. A magazine , 

.situ Fleios was issued in 1953. Under the sponsorship ot 
National Union of Students, this journal featured new ot 
student movement and a number of articles on the , 

-system and proposed reform measures. It kept rather stri y 
away from partizan political issues, although it was often cn 
cal of the educational policies of the Congress govemmen . 

In the period since 1955, there have been a number 0 
attempts to establish journals to meet the needs of the stu en 
community. One of Ae earliest of these attempts was a maga 
zinc entitled Young India (after Gandhi’s journal of the same 
name), which was published from Delhi by a group of former 
,sludents. This publication, which was issued rather irregul^ 
ly osving to lack of funds, was intended to be an all-India 
student journal serving the student community svith news an 
KXimments on student activities. However, the journal’s circu- 
lation is effectively limited to the Delhi area and it has nes^r 
been influential in the student community, even in 
Although die magazine is still in existence, it is now puhlishea 
-very irregularly, and its circulation is well under 5,000. 

A similar venture is The Student’s Digest, a journal publish- 
«cd from Bombay, This magazine has a circulation of about 


'ilntmieiv witli Sakrikar, loc. cit 
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7,000 and has been issued f.urly regularly for seven years. 
Although The Digest has been successful in attracting adver- 
tirers, its articles arc uninteresting and unrelated to the needs 
and concerns of the student community. Like Young India, 
the editors of The Students' Digest have moved further from 
tlie mainstream of the student community, and the journal 
now confines itself to reprinting articles from other magazines 
nnd from foreign governments. 

In the past several years, the National Council of University 
Students of India has attempted to publish a magazine for 
Indian students. Tiiis journal, called The Students’ Chronicle, 
has come out mtermittently for the past few years, and lias 
been somewhat better edited than most student publications. 
Its emphasis, however, has been on international student affairs, 
which are of little interest to die average Indian student and 
it has generally followed the lead of the government educa- 
tioni.sts on matters of policy. The magazine has not been par- 
ticularly popular, and it suffers from both financial and staff 
difficulties. Another publication sponsored by the National 
Student Press Council of India, Indian Student News, has been 
.somewhat more successful, (This Press Council is an off shoot 
of the N.C.U.S.I.), A weekly newsletter is issued by tlic 
N.S.P.C.I, which covers events of importance to students, con- 
centrating on matters of student politics and official educational 
issues. Both die N.C.U.S.I. and the N.S.P.C.I. are dependent 
on outside financial support for dieir continued existence. 

In addition to these private ventures, several "officiar youdi 
magazines have appeared in the past decade. The most import- 
ant of these was the Youth Congress, the organ of die All- 
India Youth Congress. This publication was issued regularly 
each month up to September, 1965, when die Youth Congress 
was dissolved by the adult Congress organization. Youth 
Congress was atmost a complete failure. Despite a very sub- 
slandal subsidy for publication, the journal achieved no impact 
whatsoever on the student community, and its circulation 
seemed to have been limited to functionaries of the Congress 
organization and the Youth Congress. One of the main leasons 
lor its failure, of course, was the nature of die Youth Congress 
itself, which %vas not a viable student or youth movement, but 
rather a club for aspiring young politicians. Tlie content of 
SP.— 13 
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magazine in their mother tongue. Indeed, die regional language 
sections are often more imaginative than tlic English section. 

Articles on a wide range of subjects are found in these publi- 
cations, altliough care is taken to avoid particularly controver- 
sial or political topics. Poetry, some of it of high quality, is 
included, as are short .stories, and otlier pieces of fiction. Tlie 
bulk of the writing, however, is taken up by short essays on a 
variety of topics, ranging from inteniab'on^ affairs to agricul- 
ture. Book reviews arc also common, as are short sections 
describing the activitie.s of die various extra-curricular groujis 
of the college. 


Conclu^'on 

There is a sharp contrast between die student press in the pre- 
Independence and post-independence periods. Prior to 1947, 
student magazines served an important function : tiiey provided 
die medium of communication for an active movement and 
gave the political leadership of the movement a means for pro- 
paganda and political education. While the journals of the 
student organizations had litdc impact or tire majority of the 
student population, even during the Independence struggle, 
they did help to provide continuity and stability to a move- 
ment. Tire post-1947 period has seen a sharp decline in both 
the quality and quantity of student joumidism in Bombay. 
Tlie main reason for this is the decline in die bverall student 
movement and the virtual disappearance of student organiza- 
tions devoted to politics. The decline of the student press has, 
however, taken away a means of commimications from the 
students which might be valuable even in the current period. 
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The fact that student political activity has been so d^en 
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been a true student movement in Bomb-ay, and in Inma g 
rally. If by movement we mean a well organized defana 
group with specific aims, consciously functioning publicly a 
support of its aims, then there has been a student mov 
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iBGnt in Bombay. It is true that the movement has been spora- 
dic, oft^en ill-oi^anized, and divided by differences in ideolo- 
gies and interests. Yet, the students have played a conscious 
political role on a number of occasions during die past half- 
century, and tlieir organized efforts in political and other 
.spheres have been important to tlie development of higher 
education in India, as well as to political events. 

Sununary of the Findhigs 

This summary can hope to provide but a glimpse of an event- 
ful, formative period in the development of student activities 
and politics in Bombay, spanning nearly half a century. This 
.section is intended to indicate some of tire saffent factors which 
have shaped student poUb'es and general acHvih'es. Characte- 
ristics of student actiwty which have been observed in Bombay 
may or may not be rolev.ant to otlier countries in other histo- 
rical periods. It is hoped, however, that this analytical frame- 
woib will provide the basis for further consideration of student 
actirity in differing circumstances. 

Student Politics and National Events 
One of the major changes in the sbidenl movement has come 
with die divorce of sbident politics from national politics in 
India. The political parties, witli tlie partial exception of the 
Communists, have withdrawn their support from the campuses. 
'They have been relatively sincere in their protestations that 
politics should be divorced from tlie colleges and universities. 
During the Independence struggle, the political parties acti- 
vely sought student support and considered tire students as 
valuable allies in tlieir political and ideological campaigns. 
Politics in India has lost much of its altruistic glitter and 
ideological purity in the struggle to function in an independent 
nation, tlius causing many idealistic students to eschew the 
seeming rampant corruption of the broader political parties. 

It can trutlifully be stated that wliile at one time students 
jilayed an active and at times important part in the broader 
political arena of Bombay, they no longer tahe a direct interest 
in politics. Some of tlie causes for lack of student interest in 
politics have been previously discussed. Academic issues and 
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The causes for this instability are not difficult to nna. 
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student activists have brief attention spans, they wi 
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test at in-egular Mentals. Student groups are also subject to 
the vagaries of academic h'fe and tlie restrictions of academic 
examination scJiedules, as well as to changes in political climate. 
Even organizations unrelated to poUtics show a good deal 
of instabilit}% although such "special interest” groups lead a 
more independent existence. 

Among tlie politioally oriented organizations, value-oriented 
groups are belter able to witlistand otganizadonal instability 
than tliose based on specific issues or short-term causes. Tlie 
ideological commitment of at least a portion of the member- 
ship of such organizations prowdes a stabilizing force. Value- 
oriented groups use specific issues for broader purposes and 
arc able to fall baelc on their commitment to a particular ideo- 
logy or set of beliefs when a campaign has ended. Norm- 
orienlcd .student organizations, of a political or non-political 
nature, are oriented towards spccifie issues which, when settled 
or clearly defeated, leaves the group wthout a raiso7i d'etre. 

Norm-oriented groups concern themselves witli specific 
issues, not seeking basic changes in the social, political, or 
educational system, while value-oriented oiganizations have 
a broader ideology which allows them to contribute to and 
frequently ex^ploit many issues and circumstances during periods 
of poUtical consciousness. Norm-oriented groups live from 
crisis to crisis and often steer away from tight organizational 
structures or restrictive statements of purpose in favor of 
amorphousness. While this may assure the involvement of large 
numbers of students over a specific issue, it paralyzes the 
organization when the impetus must come from internal, ima- 
ginative leadership in the absence of an external crisis. For 
the most part, only when movements are value-oriented (as 
in specific campaigns of the nationalist movement or in the 
"matriculation massacre” of 1936) can they be sustained when 
tire specific focus is changed. 

Tlieie are a number of important differences between the 
political student groups which have received most attention 
in this study, and other organizations devoted to educational, 
cultural, or social activity. The focus of the non-political 
groups naturally means that they will be under less pre.ssure 
from outside forces. Furthermore, .such groups naturally have 
long-range interests, and are organized with a view toward con- 
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tinued survival. Since they do not constitute ^ 
vemmental or educational authorities they _ 
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involves less commitment from members than - 
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similar in some of their characteristics, they do e>dubi 
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The Life Cycles of Student Movements 

It is clear that not all student organizations are moveme r 
although organizations can build movements. However, m 
student groups which aspire to become movements or 
call themselves "movements” cannot trutlifully be e ne * ^ 
such. Student discussion groups have been knoum to c a 
the opinions of their members, while larger movemcn 
students have had a direct impact on society. 

A student movement can be generated in a num or 
ways. It can arise spontaneously from a deeply' felt nee 
large numbers of students. It can arise from specific 
tional campaigns, or it can be consciously created by a ca^ 
of students seeking, for reasons of political ideology or^ civic 
resxionsibility, to launch a movement for a specific goal. 
theless, if the particular issue is not relevant to die studen 
population, the movement, whatever its source, will be a failure 
The attempt to create a movement to support the ideas o 
Moral Re-Armament, although lavishly financed and well le , 
failed for want of interest among students. 

Student movements in Bombay have tended to be rather 
non-ideological in their approach to issues and events. Even 
tliose movements led by politically sophisticated, even sec- 
tarian, students have stressed issues and not ideologies. 

1942 struggle is an example of this tendency. This movement, 
which had th^ support of the large majority of the students 
in Bombay and which succeeded in closing tiie city'’s colleges^ 
for severd Tnontlis, stressed a very simple program — ■ support" 
for the "Quit India” slogan and protest against the arrest of 
andhi and the other Congress leaders. Although most or 
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the important leaders of the campaign were sophisticated socia- 
list students, broader matters of idcolog)' had little impact on 
the students and tlie leadership was unsuccessful in "politiciz- 
ing” the struggle, Similarh^ although the morning college 
agitation has aroused some concern among Bombay’s students, 
the Communist-oriented Bombay Students’ Union failed in its 
attempt to turn the agitation into a political movement 

A student movement, which necessarily involves a mass 
upsurge of student interest and activity (although not necessarily 
of agitation) may be guided by formal organizational struc- 
tures, or it may be entirely spontaneous and organizationallj’’ 
amorphous. On the one hand, it is possible for a movement to 
create a continuing organization by institutionalizing itself. 
On the otlier, it is also possible for a movement which ends 
in failure (or, for that matter, in total victory) to destroy any 
organizations which were involved in it. Thus, in differing^ 
circumstances, movements can create organizations, and orga- 
nizations can also sh'mulate movements. 

While much of the attention of this study has been devoted 
to movements, and, while these phenomena are the most dra- 
matic manifestations of student activity, the less volatile orga- 
nizations are also of primary importance. Smaller groups and 
societies have often played a key role in shaping the student 
population, and have been instrumental in stimulating broader 
movements. 

Students and Politics 

Two distinctions may be made when considering the political' 
interests of the student movement in Bombay. The first dis- 
tinction concerns the contrast between the highly ideological 
but very small minority of cadres and the mass of more prag- 
matic student participants. Even at the apex of any student 
movement, a group, numbering perhaps five hundred at most, 
was concerned with the ideological distinctions of the various 
poh'tical organizations, a small cadre in a movement involving 
tens of thousands. The second important distinction which 
must be made concerning student politics and ideology has 
been implied earlier in tliis study. The period foDowing 1947 
has seen a decline of ideology in the student movement and 
in Indian political life. Again, the student movement has re- 
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uipation in student poUtics was considered presh^o^,^^_ 
most of those student leaders who went to jail during 
ous struggles came from wealthy backgrounds Since x , 
the situation has clianged markedly. Students from * P^^ 

classes and upper academic levels, in both the natu 
nnd liberal arts, shun student politics. While many o 
more alert students have an intellectual interest in nation 
world politics, they almost invariably refrain from P^’^^'P j 
tion in any of the student political organizations. 
the leadership has been taken over by students from the loi ^ 
-middle classes, who liave some experience with education ^ 
a rcaronably good command of English, but who are ^ 

uately less well prepared than upper class students. Tartici^ 
pation in student politics is no longer a mark of ^cad^i 
distinction; if anytliing, it has become the opposite, 
from die lower classes, who are clearly the most oppress 
individuals in the higher educational system, take only a 
part in the existing student organizations and do not general y 
participate in movements, even when they involve issues^ o 
direct concern to them, such as the morning college question. 
’> students seem to be too much concerned with their aca- 
2 careers to risk xmlitical activity. Furthermore, their 
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Tinfamiliarit)' wtli tlie system of higher education and with 
the English language, in which their colleges are conducted, 
form an almost insurmountable barrier to political actirity 

The Fiinciion of the Student Movement in Society 
^and Politics 

Witli tile exception of the 1942 struggle, the direct impact 
'of students on society in Bombay has been minimal. Students 
have on occasion aroused political protest among the public on 
particular issues, but they have usually failed to institute any 
changes. Particularly in contrast to tlie mass student move- 
ments of Japan, Korea and other nations, the Indian student 
movement appears singularly ineffective. 

Student organizations have tried, usually in vain, to influ- 
ence educational decisions. It is important to note that such 
attempts have almost always dealt with specific issues of direct 
uigency to tlie students themselves, such as examinations or 
fee increases, and not wtli broader issues of educational policy. 
Yet, despite this general student refusal to take an active inter- 
est in the important issues concerning Indian higher educa- 
tion, there have been some rewarding results of student agita- 
tions, Reappraisal of the examination system, fee structure, 
and other specific reforms have been instituted as a direct 
result of student agitation, as well as the correcting of much 
more minor inequities in the system. 

It is clear tliat witli only a few exceptions students liave 
played only a peripheral role in tlic broader society. They 
■were at no time in the vanguard of the independence move- 
ment, although their support for leftists witliin the movement 
was at that time important. The reasons for the relative un- 
importance of the students are connected xvith the overall 
strength of the nationalist movement, which had a developed 
leadership and did not need to rely on the students, and to 
Indian intellectual life at tlie time, which was able to provide 
trained and ideologically .sopliisticated leadershiix 

The Role of Student Organizations on the Campus 

Until now, tliis summary has dealt ratlier broadly with tlie 
role of the student movement as a whole and with its political 
segment in particular, concerning its role in modem Indian 
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sodety. It .5 newssaiy W 

orgamations ”^olg mmifestatioM 

keystone of any movement and are the on^o „ 

of student interest in a variety of issues. 

to thia —ary. n,„ch to “Lt 

function of political student orgamzatioM . ^ 13 ^ 

Zlt and on the campus. Althongh 

poMcal groups have been quite 

Commimist student organization, for exarnple, bas ^ 

tinned existence since 1940, and the socialist group 
had a long, although somewhat less stable, existence, 
been noted, the activity of the various political staden 
irizations has varied greatly in different penods. 
of political awareness in the city as a whole, the pohtical 
groups were able to attract large numbers of ^d^ts to 
ings and other activities. When, however, broader pohb^^ 
issues were not in the public eye, the activity o ic , 

groups was on a much lower level. Tlie impact of the 
political parties on the student groups has already been ‘ 

Of much more importance during the post-194/ period 
been tiie non-political organizations. Cultural and oci 
student organizations have had a long liistoiy in ^ 

have maintained a consistently high level of activity t ' 

the years. While the college authorities have given much mo ^ 
support to such groups in recent years than tlie past, th^ 
always had at least the tacit approval of educators and a i 


nistrators. 

There are a xvide variety of non-political student gmup 
wliich have been active in Bombay, and it is not possib e o- 
discuss them all in detail here. It may be valuable, howev^ 
to list some of the more important types of groups : (1) cultu 
groups — ^such organizations as English Literarj'' Societies, 
dramatic groups, both English and vemacular, dance groups,^ 
vernacular literary groups; (2) social groups— these usualb 
include regiond student associations which have mainly socii 
goals; (3) religious groups — most religious minorities, such as 
the Parsis, Sikhs, Muslims, have strong associations among the 
*i;udents; (4) sports groups — ^Ihese are usually directly spom 
sored by the colleges and exist for both men and vv'omen; (5; 
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student iiinioiis and, publisliing 'c^ colleges have 

a shidenb union, . elecfediby; the the strict super- 

'wsioh^ot-dieVcbllisgG.'adminfe on a generally non-poli- 

tic^ -basi^.; ' , iinion concern themselves 

■s^th ihatteis , of -politics,^ are usually confined to supervision 

of ., officially^ ^onsored‘ stiident activities. The student com- 
rnittees '.wfficlp piib^^^ die college magazines and journals are 
^sb"a source of iavlinKJurricular activity^ In addition to these 
^yell-defined ^oups, lliere exist many informal student groups. 
Such= groups, which often meet for discussion or informal 
social purposes, may have an impact on student attitudes and 
patterns of socialization smd have occassionally been of great 
importance to both political and social organizations. 

' ;In; tlie foregoi^^^ sections of tliis study, the sociah'ring role 
pf the ethnic and religious student groups has been discussed. 
The' debating and publication groups have given politically 
inclined -students training in aspects of political processes and 
teciiniques. Tlie literarj’^ societies have improved standards 
■of English or have fostered scholarly study of the vernacular 
languages. 

/ . As a; means of socialization, particularly for the financially 
pepfer .students, the social and cultural associations have been 
more .effective than have the political groups. Within admit- 
.tedly.^pd limits, these organizations- are -usually -free to plan 
programs that are of interest to the students. Students often 
participation in such groups as a means of upward mobility 
in college,. 0r as valuable training for a later career. It is true 
that the training giuned . in non-poHtical student groups has 
provided a firm basis for careers in law, politics, drama, music, 
and other activities. Thus, it is unwise to underestimate the 
importance of the mundane non-political student groups on 
both politics and other aspects of , life. This is particularly true 
in the recent period, which has been marked by a, decline iii 
-pohtics on the campuses. ■ . - 'r. Av, 

■ , Student pigariizationjs have,; had a 'yaried impact ,6n \ the 
■^dent population pyer the years. Students .who are- vpcabbnf. 
'allj' oriented have not, found: the e^a cumcular ;ytuderit.;jacti- 

■ rvities, appealing, and'" the' percentages ' oT students parfeip ' 

' in riich activities has, yaried oyer the yPars. u-Hbwever,' through-. 

■out the years tiiercTjas always been the dependable niin.brity 
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wild almys parttaipat'® ^“undrSc 

te state rf affairs. W. » j „eans rf 

these quiet non-pohtical groups V ^ 

acclimabzation to college or ur an experience 

of greater self-confidence to shidents 

of higher educ-ation. Groups have and 

ous Las. as well as conchri^s ^^^ttellectual 

teadier might meet in an unrestainetl setti g^ 

actiwt)^ carried on m student of ihe 

students supplemented and sometimes take p 

more formal offerings of the college cumculum. 

Hypotheses Suggcsfed by the Study 

The present study has presented a broad "‘'"Se of ci^’^rcaT 
material concerning the history and development o 
movement in Bombay. In the introductory' ^^„gest- 

hy-pothescs concerning student activity m general were ^oS 
cd in the Ught of tlio material 

possible to present some hyT?otheses to see if they ^PP 
blc to the data and possibly to suggest tlieir broader J^fevan 
Tlic luTotlicsis that extremist s-iews often shmulate g 
commitment in an organization from the leaderslnp 
rank and file is reflected in tliis study. Tins grea er 
ment appeals to enhance dircctiy tiie vigor of an 
11 is clear that the extreme left and nght-xving student g P 
in Bombay have survised many sliifts in political . 

have maintained full programs. Both the Commumst-dommar 
cd Bombay Students’ Union and the right-xving B-b.b. ai 
Vidvartlu Parishad have been consistently more . 

other groups. In retrospect, moreover, the left-wing loadi^ P 
of the naliomlisl student movement during the Indepiinte 
struggle, sustained bv a broader socialist ideologv’. 
primary' force m the leadership of the student movement. l 
notable failure of the Congress and other moderate i>.irtieS 
attract continuous student support is imothcr indication o 
the rel itimt'-lnp of ideological commitment and tlie conditmu 


t’*’ an organization. 


It lus been hypotlicsizcd that student leadcrsiiip comes tro> 
fasrlv df'finahle groups within the student population. Jti 
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Bombay, tbc study has suggested tliat this is at least partly 
trUe, for most of the leaders of political organizations, at least 
before 1947, came from upper classes and castes but that 
there was little distinction between regional groups. One of 
the main causes for tlie sudden withdrawal of upper class stu- 
dents from political involvement is the contamination of poli- 
tics by widespread corruption. Politics is no longer ranked 
in tire highly prestigious bracket of professions such as medi- 
cine and engineering; the natural sciences have displaced 
politics. There has been a marked influx of upper class stu- 
dents into the natural sciences. This is understandable both 
because tlie natural sciences are often the most vital and re- 
warchng (intellectually, socially and, later, financially) fields 
in modem India and also because upper class students, by 
wrtue of their better academic preparation, are more able to 
meet the stiff requirements of the natural sciences. In tlie 
course of this study it has become apparent that science stu- 
dents were conspicuous in their lack of political involvement. 
Furthermore, students of the natural sciences regard their 
college year as indispensable preparation for tlieir professional 
careers. Correspondingly, they are more single-minded and 
loathe to risk their prospects through student indiscipline or 
political involvement Students in the liberal arts, on tlie other 
hand, risk less, in view of their indifferent career prospects, by 
becoming political activists; moreover, they are more dis- 
posed to question societal problems.* In view of all his evi- 
dence, it is astonishing that there has not been far more serious 
and intense student indiscipline from large segments of the 
student population. 

One of the key hypotheses in tliis study has concerned tlie 
pattern of student political life and its relationsliip to the 
broader society. Tlie pattern of student life in Bombay has 
been one of rhj'tlimic alternation between grosvtli and decline 
ol fairly stiong student movements. The causes for tlie rise 
of the student movement in Bombay are not difficult to discern 
The political fermentation which took place during the nationa- 
list struggle provided a powerful impetus to aware young people, 

I Sec Sponcci, op. ctt., and Soare*:, op cit., for a more detailed discussion 
of this important factor 
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^nd the politics of die nationalist organizations soon spread to 

<the campus. ^ 

Tlie basis of politics in India has changed. Tins transfoOTa- 

.tion has proved to be a far less fertile ground for the develop-, 
ment of a student political movement Political awareness^re- 
mains high among India’s literate minority, but the ide. siC 
struggles of the nationalist movement have replaced liy the 
to day compromises of a firmly entrenched Congress Party', re 
.opposition both left and right, is so fur from power that t eir 
appeal is reduced and their pronouncements taken witliout muc i 
seriousness. The growtli of regional and interest groups po 
tics has furtlier altered the basis of Indian politics. All thhsc 
■changes may well be necessary in view of the reality' of Indian 
policy, but they are not conducive to a large and politically 
.active student movement. Students are less willing than theh 
elders to tolerate compromise, demanding a moral or ideologi- 
.-cal crusade for which to fight. 

These are some of the reasons for the decline in the student 
XJohtical movement in Bombay and in India generally. Tire 
problems and perplexities of modem India will not lend tliem- 
■ selves to quick and conclusive solutions; and as long as con- 
xlitions remain unchanged, it is unlikely that in the foreseeable 
future a strong student movement will emerge in modem India- 
Even a strong government effort to arouse student concern and 
interest during the Cliinese invasion of 1962 failed to evoke 
much student response. Many students feared that they were 
(being exploited by the Congress politicians, and their fear and 
-distrust of the politicians overcome their patriotic motivation. 

The lack of a continuing student movement in India does 
.not mean that there will be no more indiscipline. On the con- 
.trarv', trends in Indian higher education indicate that the de- 
•dine of quality and increasing pressure to expand enrollments 
in the face of limited resources will continue unabated foi 
•some time, and that the crucial language problem in higher 
education will become more acute and widespread as demands 
ior tlie use of the vernacular languages become more vocifer- 
ous. Tliere would seem to be no end to the kind of sporadic 
agitation whidi was seen recently during the Madras language 
.riots (when more than thirty were killed and millions of dollars 
-of damage was done in an agitational campaign directed and 
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carriecl;out priniarily; tlie support of opposi- 

carhpaign to bring down 
■the govemmOTt;^ In this latter instance, 

the students; again tvitK tlie support of opposition politicians, 
sought to focus atterition on alleged corruption by the state 
Chief, Minister, and Succeeded in forcing an investigation in 
whiyi .meir charges proved correct, and the minister involved 
resided, causing considerable embarrassment to the Congress 
goyernment! 

These: instances of effective, but diffuse, political action by 
studehts,%hich could be multiplied many times, do not indicate 
the presence of an ongoing student movement. Rather, utwest 
which .does take place is tire overflow of resentment which exists 
belory the surface in much of India’s student population. That 
tlreredias not been more agitation in recent years is much more 
su^rising tlian the rather long catalog of riots and demon- 
strations which have taken place. 

Conclusion 

The student organizations and movements considered in this 
study reflect broader political and educational trends in Bombay 
and in India, and that tire students as a modem group, sensi- 
tive to political and social change, are a particularly telling 
group to study when investigating the nature of modernization 
and political change in a developing nation. It goes without 
saying that tire students are an important group merely becarrse 
they are an incipient elite (this is probably less true in India 
than in the otlrer developing nations). They are also imirortant 
as an indicator of developments in other segments of society. 
The disillusionment of the student moveihent immediately 
following Indepertdence in India \yas followed in later years 
by a gradual de-emphasis of ideology in politics and a tarnish- 
ing of tire nationalist, idealism' engendered by the struggle in 
broader political realm. Tire student movenient has shown the 
interaction of the all important . religious and regional groups 
in Indian politics. The splits rad disagreements which have • 
beeii documented in this study between the, Mush'ih and Hindu 
segments of the natidn^ist moverhent and;. :the growth of a 
pr-p-Paldstan Muslim . student movemenf during the 1946s 'was 
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also a pattern of Uie broader f 

The fact that this study has made possible a , 

zational analysis of this development is , 

may add to the Imovvledge of this crucial period in the political 

history of the Indian subcontinent. 


TABLE 1 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE STUDENT POLITICAL 
MOVEMENT IN BOMBAY AND RELATED EVENTS ' ^ 

1889 Students* Brotherhood formed — moderately radical in vicwS/ 

discussion-oriented .. . i 1. 

1890 Muslim Students’ Union formed — not directly political, a- 

though concerned witli public issues 
1900-1920 Young Men’s Hindu Association, Young Men’s Parsi Asso- 
ciation, and other groups 

1920 Gandhi’s Non-Cooperation Movement , 

1920 Hind Vidyarthi Sabha (Indian Students’ Organization) fom«o 

1921 Young Collegians — ^polibcaly liberal-oriented discussion ^oup 

1925 Rashtriya Swamasevak Sangh founded — strongly Hindu- 

oriented right-wing, altliough not directly involved m 
partizan politics . 

1930 Bombay Youth League — strongly nationalist and radical, 

active in Civil Disobedience Movement 
— ^Bombay Students’ Swadeshi League 
— Students’ Anti-Untouchable League 
— National Youth League 
1930-1934 Gandhi’s Civil Disobedience Movement 
1934 Congress Socialist Party formed , 

1936 “Matriculation Massacre,’’ first large scale student demons- 

tration 

1936 All-India Students’ Federation founded 

— Bombay Presidency Students’ Federation 
— ^Bombay Presidency Students’ Federation 
— ^Bombay Students’ Union 

— ^North Bombay Students* Union 
— Bombay Suburban Students’ Union 
— ^strongly nationalist and radical in politics, direct acti 
oriented 

1937 All-India Muslim Students’ Federation founded — allied with 

the coinmunalist Muslim League — ^Bombay Presidency 
Muslim Students’ League 
1937 Sikh Students’ Federation, founded 
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All-India Students’ Federation splits into hvo wings — one 
Gandhian-socialist and the otiicr Communist 
— Bombay Students' Union and Bombay Presidency 
Students’ Federation also split into two separate organiza- 
fa’ons, both retaining tlic same name 
Radical Students’ Union (Royist) formed 
Rasbtra Seva Dal founded — ^socialist-dominated cultural and 
political association 

Mass "Quit India” movement sponsored by the Congress 
Students’ Unity Committee founded — an attempt to unite tlie 
various non-Communist elements in the student movement 
All-India Students’ Congress founded — supersedes the na- 
tionalist segment of the All-India Students’ Federation 
— Bombay Students’ Congress mcorporates the Unity 
Committee 

All-India Youtli Congress founded — ^iinder the auspices of tlie 
All-India Congress Committee 
National Union of Students founded 

Samajwadi Yuvak Sabha (socialist youth organization) founded 
Vidyaiihi Parisliad founded — right-wing student organization 
All-India University Union Preparatory Committee formed to 
supersede the National Union of Students 
National Council of University Students of India formed to 
supercede the A.I.U.U.P.C. 

National Youth Front formed to resist Chinese aggression 
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